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PUNNING MOTTOES OF THE PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 

I know of no receptacle so fitas ‘N. & Q.’ for 
bringing together (as I think has not previously 
been done) a list of the punning mottoes of the 
~~ and baronets of the United Kingdom and 

land. When thus brought together they are 
amusing, and though in some cases the wit is rather 
far to seek, I believe that in all the instances here 
— a joke may really with due diligence be 

iscovered. I take both names and mottoes from 
Foster's ‘ Peerage,’ 1881, and have not thought it 
necessary, where titles have lapsed or changed 
owners, to bring the list up to date. It is probably 
not at all exhaustive, and may be added to by 
readers. It would be interesting also to know if a 
similar punning tendency is noticeable in the 
mottoes of the titled classes of other countries. 

Amory (Heathcoat-), Sir John Heathcoat,— 

an 1p, Earl. Fort in Bello Cam 

uchamp, —Fortuna mea in Bello 

Barrow, Sir John C.—Parum sufiicit. 

Bateson, Sir Thos.—Nocte volamus. (His shield 
bears three bats’ wings, his crest another. ) 

_ Beresford-Peirse, Sir H. M. de la Poer.—Non 
sine pulvere palma. 
nae Sir Thos. Graham.—Ne traverse pas le 


Cavendish (Duke of Devonshire). — Cavendo 


tutus. 

Cole (Earl of Enniskillen).—Deum cole. 

Charteris-Douglas (Earl of March).—This our 
charter. 

Cockburn, Sir Alex. (late Ld. Ch. Justice).— 
Accendit cantu. (His crest, a crowing cock). 

Coghill, Sir John Joscelyn.—Non dormit qui 
custodit. (Crest, on a mount—to use the heraldic 
term—a cock crowing.) 

Coote, Sir Chas. Hy.—Coiite qui [sic] cotte. 
(Shield bears three coots, crest another.) 

Corbet, Sir Vincent. — Deus pascit corvos. 
(Shield displays a raven, or corby.) 

Crofton, Sir Morgan George.—Dat Deus incre- 
mentum. (Crest, a wheatstalk.) 

Dixie, Sir Alex.—Quod dixi dixi. 

D’Oyly, Sir Chas. W.—Do no ylle, quoth 
D’oyllé. 

Fortescue, Earl.—Forte scutum salus ducum. 

Fairfax, Lord.—Fare Fac. 

Fane (Earl of Westmorland).—Ne vile fano. 

Forrest, Sir John.—Vivunt dum vivent. (Shield 
displays three oak trees, crest another.) 

Forster, Sir Charles.—Sit Fors ter felix. 

Frankland, Sir Wm. Adolphus.—Franke Lande, 
Franke Mynde. 

Frere, Sir Bartle.—Frére ayme Frére. 

Godfrey, Sir John F.—1. God fried. 2. Deus 
et libertas. 

Hardy-Gathorne (Lord Cranbrook).—Armé de 
foi Hardi. 

Hope (Earl of Hopetoun).—At spes infracta. 
(Crest, a globe fracted at the top; over it a rain- 
bo 


Ww.) 

Hartwell, Sir Brodrick.—Sorte sud contentus. 

Hoare, Sir Edward.—1. Venit hora. 2. Datur 
hora amori. 

Holyoake-Goodricke, Sir Harry.—Sacra quercus. 

Hoste, Sir W. H. C.—Fas est ab hoste doceri. 

Humble, Sir J. N.—Decrevi. 

James, Sir Walter Charles.—J’aime & jamais. 

James, Sir John Kingston.—A jamais. 

Lyons, Lord.—Noli irritare leones. (His arms, 
with supporters and crest, display six lions.) 

Lockhart, Sir Simon Macdonald.—Corda serrata 
ey (On shield, a man’s heart within a fetter- 
ock. 


Monsell (Baron Emly).—Mone sale. 

Maynard, Lord.—Manus justa Nardus. (On 
shield three left hands. ) 

March, Earl of.—Forward. 

Magnay, Sir Wm.—Magna est veritas. 

Macnaghten, Sir F. E. Workman.—Non pas 
Youvrage, mais louvrier. 

Mosley, Sir Tonman.—Mos legem regit. 

Nevill (Marquis of Abergavenny). — Ne vile 


velis. 
Neville (Lord Braybrooke).—Ne vile velis. 
Onslow (Lord).—Festina lente. 
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Pierrepoint (Earl Manvers).—Pie repone te. 

Palmer, Sit Roundell (Lord Selborne).— Palma 
virtuti. 

Palmer, Sir Roger Wm.—Sic bene merenti 


ma. 
Pole, Sir Peter van Notten.—Pollet virtus. 
Poore, Sir Edward.—Pauper non in spe. 
Preston, Sir Jacob Hy.—Pristinum spero lumen. 
Roche (Baron ae t Dieu est ma roche. 
Spearman, Sir J. —Dum spiro spero. 
Staples, Sir N. A.—Teneo. (Crest, a negro 
with a bolt staple. ) 
Synge, Sir Edward.—Ccelestia canimus. 
Temple, Earl (Duke of Buckingham). Templa 
quam dilecta. 
Trench, Le Poer (Earl of Clancarty).—Dieu pour 
la Tranche, qui contre. 
De Vere, Sir Stephen Edwd.—Vero nihil verius. 
Vernon (Lord Lyveden).— Vernon semper viret. 
Vernon, Lord.—Ver non semper viret. 
Vincent, Rev. Sir Fredk.—1. Vincenti dabitur. 
2. Virtuti non viribus vincent. 
Des Vooux, Sir Hy. Dalrymple. — Altiora in 


votis. 

Wake, Sir Herewald.—Vigila et ora. 

Wolseley, Sir Chas. M.—Homo homini lupus. 

Wombwell, Sir George.—In well beware. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony C.—Bene factum. 

It is difficult to say which of these should take 
the prize for wit. Dixie, Forster, Hoste, Onslow, 
Vernon, and Weldon stand out conspicuously ; 
but for sheer impudence it must be admitted that 
the Temple motto is without a rival. 

Rozert Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


ROE FAMILY, OF BEDS AND HERTS. 

The following account of this family is now 
printed for the fret time, from MS. notes inserted 
on the fly-leaves of a small book intituled ‘‘ A Brief 
Exposition of y® Assemblies’ Catechism occasioned 
by setting it up in my church in Bartholomew 
Close, Octob, 13th, 1706.” (The Rev. Anthony 
Burges, A.M., was Rector of the above church in 
Bartholomew Close, from Aug. 26, 1663 to August, 
1709.) The volume was long in the possession of 
the Roe family, and contains a silhouette of the 
Rev. Samuel , with the book-plate of its last 
owner, H. O. Roe, Esq., of Baldock, Herts. 

William Roe, M.A. (of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), Rector of Pitchford and Frodesley (near 
Shrewsbury), was born Nov. 16, 1683, and mar- 
ried Nov. 30, 1708, at Magdalen Laver, Essex, 
by virtue of licence, Isabella, daughter of Chris- 
topher Cooper, Vicar of Bishop Stortford, Herts 
(baptized there Nov. 20, 1689). He died of the 
small-pox, July 16,1741, wtatis57. His wife died 
May 13, 1771, aged 82. Their issue :— 

1. William, died a bachelor, April 4, 1761, aged 
51 years. 


2. Samuel (of whom anon). 
3. Christopher, born November, 1713, died 
Nov. 12, 1797, aged 84. 

4. Isabella, died a maiden about the year 1768. 

5. Thomas, died a bachelor, May 6, 1760, aged 
37 years. 

6. John, born October, 1724, died June 11, 
1799, 75 years. (His daughter, Isabella 
Bailey, born 1751, died April 22, 1827, had one 
daughter, Ann Hickman, who had six children, the 
other daughter, Ann Thorpe, died leaving one son.) 

7. Elizabeth, wife of Edward Grice, died Jan, 15, 
1773, aged 42 years. 

8 and 9. Two children, twins, who died very 
young. 

The Rev. Samuel Roe, M.A. (of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge), twenty-six years vicar of Stot- 
fold, Beds., was born at Acton Burnell, in the 
county of Salop, Oct. 12, 1712, married at Overton, 
in Fiintahire, “Oct 30, 1746, Ellen, hter of 
Thomas and Ann Roberts. He died at Stotford, 
May, 30, 1780, about eleven o'clock at night, 
-g 68 years, and was buried in the church 

3rd day of June following. His wife, 
July 25, 1722, died Aug. 15, 1812, aged upwards 
of 90 years, and was buried Aug. 21, at Stotfold, 
on the right hand side of her husband. Their issue: 

1, Elizabeth, born at Wednesbury, in Stafford- 
shire, Aug. 10, 1747, died at Baldock, Oct. 14, 
1836, in the 90th year of her age. 

2. Helen, born at Wednesbury, July 28, 1749, 
died of a malignant fever at Brentford, Middlesex, 
Sept. 15, 1767, aged 18 years, and was buried 
Sept. 17, in Ealing Churchyard. 

3. Charles, born at Wellington, in Shropshire, 
May 15, 1751, died Nov. 29, 1816, aged 65 years, 
and was buried at Stotfold, Dee. 18. He gave by 
his will 501, three per cents, to the poor, which 
was distributed to them accordingly. 

4. Thomas, born on St. Matthias, Feb. 24, 1753, 
at Newmarket, in Cambridgeshire, died at Baldock, 
April 6, 1781, and was buried at Stotfold, April 10. 

5. Mary, born at Ixning, in Cambridgeshi 
March 2, 1755, married in London, March 10, 1789, 
to Isaac Hindley, of Baldock, Esq. (born Jan. 19, 
1754), (Mary and Ann Hindley, twins, born 
Dec. 11, 1789, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and died about four the same day, they were 
buried in Baldock Chancel.) She died Nov. 10, 
1837, in her 83rd year, and was buried in Baldock 
Church, November 18. 

6. John, born at Stotfold, Dec. 23, 1756, married 
July 26, 1798, at Wallington, Herts, to Miss 
Penelope — daughter of the Rev. James 
Chesshyre, late tor of Bygrave, Herts. He 


died June 22, 1838, in the 82nd year of his age, 
and was buried at Stotfold 29th inst. His wife 
died June 28, 1810, aged 51, and was buried at 
Stotfold, July 4 following. They had one daughter, 
Amelia, who died Jan. 11, 1801, aged 15 weeks. 
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7. Ann, born at Stotfold, Feb. 19, 1759, died 
Sept. 1, 1831, aged 72 years, and buried at Stotfold 
7th inst. 

8. Henricus Octavus, born at Stotfold, March 27, 
1762, baptized April 24 following. He founded in 
1829 the Boys’ Bchool at Stotfold, built in 1842 
seven almshouses for the Church poor, and endowed 
in the year 1850 other charities to the amount of 
about 80l. yearly. He further built in 1840 two 
almshouses at Baldock, bequeathed in 1851 a sum 
of ae and founded a charity at Weston, near 

d 


Roberts Family.—Thomas Roberts, died Dec. 31, 

1747, aged 67 years; Ann his wife (formerly 
Hamner), died Sept. 17, 1728, aged 36 years. 
Their issue:—Thomas, died Feb. 25, 1722, 
11 years; John, died Sept. 14, 1757, aged 44 
years ; Mary, died a maiden, Sept. 8, 1776, aged 
60 years; Ann, married to Mr. Newton, died 
Nov. 21, 1778, aged 60; Humphrey; Ellen, 
married the Rev. Samuel Roe ; Elizabeth, born in 
1724, died a maiden, March 7, 1795; Thomas, 
born 1727. 

Roe-Grice Family.—Thomas Roe-Grice, born 
Nov. 18, 1788; Henry, born Oct. 31, 1812; John, 


born March 26, 1815; Samuel, born Jan. 22, 1817; | 1 


William, born Dec. 1, 1823; Elizabeth, born 
Sept. 21, 1826. Danret 
34, Myddelton Square, W OC. 


‘A Journey tHroven Part or Enoianp,’— 
A friend kindly lent me, the other day, a small 
volume published in London 1747. The title is 
‘A Journey through Part of England and Scot- 
land along with the Army, under the Command of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, by a Volunteer 
in Letters to a Friend in London.’ Since those 
days wonderful changes have taken place in both 
countries. Anything more disgusting than the 
sanitary arrangements, and even the state of 
morality, as described in Edinburgh at that time, 
could only now be found in an African kraal. 

In travelling through England on the borders of 
Yorkshire, the writer remarks :— 

“ Here we also passed by an old piece of antiquity, the 
remainder of a stone cross, it being the boundary of 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire, called the Rerr Cross, 
signifying royal cross (Gaelic Rhi-King), which Hector 
Boetius says was set for a boundary between England 
and Scotland when William I. gave Cumberland to the 
Scots, upon this condition that they should hold it of him 
by fealty and attempt nothing to the prejudice of the 
crown of England.” 

It may have been very kind of this good king to 
gre away what did not belong to himself; but the 

ing of Scots made a very foolish mistake in accept- 
ing what afterwards, in the reign of Edward L., led 
to such disasters for Scotland, when the English 
king claimed fealty for the whole of the kingdom. 

The monkish writers in the Saxon period of 
English history may be very trustworthy for 


events that came under their own observation, but 
for anything beyond they had little or no means of 
intelligence. As to any overlordship of Scotland, 
either during the so-called Heptarchy or afterwards, 
Gaelic being until more than two hundred years 
later the language of the Scottish Court, there 
would have been considerable difficulty in urging 
a claim of a nature so utterly un-Celtic, unless, of 
course, any document in Latin should be brought 
forward in proof, then the case would be different 
in toto. r. Freeman and his followers seem to 
be in a dilemma in this matter. They assume for 
England a right to which it had either no title, or 
else it was too weak to enforce and secure. When 
the Scottish king, William the Lion, was captured 
in battle, he did homage to the King of England 
for his land, but, being a prisoner, he had no right 
to do anything of the sort without the consent of 
his subjects. But even in this case the fealty was 
restored by Richard I. some time afterwards. 

The Volunteer, at the end of the campaign, was 
only too glad to return to England, for, although 
he had served with the British troops on the Conti- 
nent, he had never undergone before such hard- 
ships and privations as in Highlands of Scot- 
and. Picrvs. 


Mary, Queen or Scots, anp THE ‘Datrty 
TeLecrapPs.’—During the past nine months much 
mention has been made in the pages of ‘N. & Q’ 
of matters connected with the 1887 tercentenary 
celebration of the execution and burial of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and also of the exhibition of Mary 
Stuart relics, under the direct patronage of the 
Queen, in the Natural History Museum, Peter- 
borough. A curious instance of “ how history is 
made” was given in a leading article in the Daily 
Telegraph, April 4. The writer thereof has heard 
that it is proposed to hold an exhibition of Stuart 
relics in London “during the winter of 1888-9,” 
to which “ her Majestry has accorded her patron- 
age.” Apparently he has never heard of the 
Peterborough exhibition of the past year, or of 
that “Stuart Collection ”—to which the Queen has 
already contributed—that will be opened this 
month in connexion with the International Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow. The only circumstance that he 
can mention with regard to the observance of last 
year’s tercentenary is contained in the following 
passage of the leading article :— 

“* Nowadays the Stuart worship which once claimed 
millions of devotees within these isles is practically an 
exploded cult, moribund, and at its last gasp, if not 
utterly dead, Last year an attempt was made to gal- 
vanize it into something like a mockery of vitality by 
celebrating, with commemorative ceremonials, including 
a fancy-dress procession, the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of Mary Stuart’s execution at Fotheringay. A 
certain number of ladies and gentlemen came forward 
who sympathized keenly enough with the woes of that 
unfortunate princess to spend no inconsiderable amount 
of time, pains, and money in organizing a show to honour 
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her infelicitous memory. The demonstation got up by 
these romantic enthusiasts, if it was intended to bring 
about a resurrection of popular interest in the Stuart 
legend, signally failed to achieve its purpose, It was a 

retty pageant, entertaining enough to the country-side 
| oan A Fotheringay and Peterborough, where the body 
of the decapitated queen had lain buried until its re- 
moval to Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey by 
her son, James I.; but it left the heart of the nation 
untouched, and the loyalty of our people to their beloved 
sovereign unabated,” 

This is altogether a myth. The “ fancy-dress 
procession” from Fotheringhay to Peterborough 
never had any foundation in fact, and therefore 
“the heart of the nation” may very well have 
been untouched by it. Early in the past yeara 
crack-brained enthusiast promulgated the idea in 
a Peterborough newspaper that the tercentenary of 
Mary Stuart’s execution should be celebrated by a 
torch-light procession from Fotheringhay to Peter- 
borough. arene a Cambridge correspondent 
very wisely wrote that, if the thing were to be 
done at all, it would be much better to do it in 
the summer, on the anniversary of the removal of 
her body from Fotheringhay to Peterborough, than 
on a cold, and possibly snowy night in early 
February. The subject then collapsed, and was 
never revived until the present time, when the 
Daily Telegraph leader-writer has brought his 
invention to bear upon the theme, and given his 
readers fiction for fact. The “pretty pageant” 
produced by the sympathetic ladies and gentle- 
men, at a great outlay of “time, pains, and 
money,” has been evolved out of his internal con- 
sciousness, Nevertheless, there is a probability 
that the utterly erroneous statement will 
accepted by thousands of readers as a true record 
of what occurred a little more than a year ago. 
And yet, like Miss Yonge’s novel concerning 
Mary Stuart, it is ‘ Unknown to History.’ 

Curnpert 


Mr. J. H. Fennety. (See 7 S. v. 257).—One 
sympathizes, or ought to sympathize, with dis- 
appointed lives and with foiled endeavour, so I 
was glad to see the kindly and well-deserved notice 
of this worthy man which Este has written. I, 
too, knew Mr, Fennell during the last ten years or 
so of his life. He came to me, having somehow 
discovered that I was collecting facts on a certain 
subject, in which quest he offered to help me, and 
did help me, for a modest equivalent. I remember 
going to see him on the subject, and finding him 
at work up two pair of stairs, in one of the ancient 
alleys of Fleet Street—a place such as Green Arbour 
Court may have been in Goldsmith’s days. I re- 
member the bare and cheerless room, littered with 
miscellaneous newspapers and dusty magazines ; 
the grave and sombre, but always courteous old 
gentleman, in his suit of rusty black; and then 
the bright aspect of a fair-haired youth, perhaps 
his son, whose presence made a sunshine in that 


extremely shady spot. Mr. Fennell was a man 
with a grievance. hat it was I do not know; 
but he would sometimes denounce with fervour 
certain publishers or booksellers to me unknown. 
His last years were spent, as Este says, in the 
humble but useful office of collecting and arranging 
for sale reviews and magazine articles. I fear that 
his own antiquarian magazine can hardly have suc- 
ceeded, and that the knowledge which he certain 
possessed can have brought him but little out 
profit. 

Peace be with him! His was a figure such as 
you can only see in the pages of Dickens and in 
that centre of unknown sorrows and forgotten 
failures, London. A. J. M. 


Drypen’s Stanzas on 
e in the thirty-fifth stanza of Dryden’s 
* Heroic Stanzas,’ on the death of Cromwell, has 
caused a good deal of perplexity amongst com- 
mentators. Describing the events which preceded 
the death of the Protector, Dryden writes :— 
But first the Ocean as a tribute sent 
That giant prince of all her watery herd. 

Christie’s note in the Globe edition of Dryden 
(p. 11) thus explains these lines :— 

“Scott supposes that this refers to the great storm at 
the time of Promwell’s death. But it is impossible to ex- 
plain, on that supposition, who was the ‘giant prince of 
all her watery herd’ sent by Ocean asa tribute. Mr, 
Holt White, in his MS. notes, interprets these obscure 
lines as referring to the death of Blake, the great naval 
hero of the Commonwealth, who had died rather more 
than a twelvemonth before Cromwell, and had been 
buried with state in Westminster Abbey September 4, 


be | 1657, This is a more probable interpretation.” 


Mr. Saintsbury has no new solution of the difficulty 
to offer. 

What Dryden was referring to was the recent 
capture of a whale in the Thames, which was held 
to be a prodigy portending the Protector’s death :— 

“It pleased God [writes Heath] to call him to an ac- 
count of all that mischief he had perpetrated ; ushering 
his end with a great whale, some three months before, on 
the second of June, that came up as far as Greenwich, 
and was there killed, and more immediately by a terrible 
storm of wind, the prognostick that the great Leviathan 
of men, that tempest and overthrow of government, was 
— going to his own place,”—‘ Flagellum,’ p. 205, ed. 


The capture of the whale is mentioned in Mer- 
curius Politicus, June 3-10, 1658 :— 
“Tt was one of the larger sort, being supposed but 
young, yet about sixty foot long, and carrieth a very 
great bulk in the other dimensions.” 

C. H. 


AxppreviaTions orn Conrractions or Ma- 
pAMe.”—Prof. Max Miiller, in the first series of 
his ‘Lectures on Language’ (see Index, s. v. 
“Madam ”), makes fun of our abbreviation of 
madam into ’m, as in the ea so common with 
maid-servants. But very few English people are 
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aware, I imagine, that madame in French is 
also much abbreviated, though not to such an 
extent as to reduce it to one letter. If one listens 
to the conversation of educated French people 
amongst themselves, one will quickly detect that 
madame is frequently abbreviated into ma’ame, in 
which, however, the two a’s are distinctly heard, 
and are not run into one short a, as they are in the 
English mam, generally written ma'am, French 
gentlemen do this more than French ladies, because 
they naturally have to say madame more ; but 
French ladies do it likewise, as my own ears testify. 
Among the poorer classes in France the madame, 
when addressed to those in a higher position, is 
apt to be pronounced with particular distinctness ; 
but amongst themselves I am afraid that it is not 
so, unless perhaps when they are angry. Indeed, 
the word is sometimes still further corrupted or 
contracted by them, and becomes mame=our mam 
(as far as form is concerned), as in ‘Le Crime de 
Pierrefitte,’ by Elie Berthet, p. 107, where I find, 
“ Ah ca! mame Girot.” Here it is very likely de- 
preciative, F, CHAnce. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Symsotism in anp Straw.—I cut the 
following paragraph from the Globe of April 5:— 

“It appears that in Warwickshire chaff has, under 
certain conditions, a meaning not attached to it, we 
believe, elsewhere. Scattered on a door-step, or even on 
a garden-path, it is held to be a token that the master of 
the house beats his wife. Now, it is not pleasant to be 
told, inferentially, that you belabour your spouse— 
whether you do so or not; and John apparently took 
that view of Mary Ann’s action. He seems to have 
thought that she was deliberately, though metaphoric- 
ally, casting aspersions on his character. She, on her 
part, denies that there is any foundation for the sugges- 
tion that her husband beats her. So the magistrate, in 
his wisdom, dismissed the summons she had taken out 
against John, and things are now—barring the natural 
irritation—precisely as they were before. It is unneces- 
sary to draw the moral, further than to say that it might 
be better that old customs should not exist than that 
they should work so much unpleasantness as this chaff 
business is evidently capable of arousing.” 
I am told by a north-country friend that in York- 
shire straw is used with the same symbolical mean- 
ing, and that it is generally tied to the handle of 
the street door. Both denote one and the same 
thing, ‘‘ Thrashing done within.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Restoration (?) or Otp Buripincs.—The de- 
struction which is going on in our old churches 
and secular buildings, in obedience to the craze for 
that for which its admirers have in unconscious 
irony invented the term “ restoration,” has been 
protested against, almost without effect, by many 
of the wisest of our contemporaries. The destruc- 
tionists are wont to tell us that ours is a new 
fancy ; that the men of former time never thought 


of sparing old work when they could put some- 
thing that, in their eyes, was better in its place. 
Cardinal Baronius, the greatest historian that the 
Church has produced, is an authority not to be 
put lightly on one side. He flourished in Rome 
at a time when the work of destruction was 
going on—though from far different motives— 
almost as fiercely as it is at the present time. 

The following quotation is from Didron’s 
* Annales Archzologiques’:— 

“Le savant et illustre Baronius, qui fut cardinal du 
titre des Saints-Néree et Achillée, ramena l’eglise de 
son titre & sa beauté ancienne, en la debarrasant de 
toutes les additions qu’on y avait faites dans des temps 
récenta et de faux goit. Pour garantir A l'avenir ce 
monument de toute atteinte semblable, il fit graver l’in- 
scription suivante, qui se lit encore sur un marbre au 
fond de l’abside, et que nous offrons en example aux 
prelats et & tout le clergé de France. 

Presbyter card, svecessor qvisqvis fveris 
Rogo te per gloriam Dei et 
Per merita horvm martyrvm 
Nihil demito nihil minvito nec mvtato 
Restitvtam antiqvitatem pie servato 
Sic te Devs martyrvm svorvm precibvs 
Semper adivvet.” Vol, ii. p. 255, 
There is, we fear, but little hope that the prelates 
and clergy who have the custody of almost all our 
old ecclesiastical buildings will be influenced by 
this illustrious example. ASTARTE, 


Pavut Scarron on Lonpon.—Scarron, in his 
‘Roman Comique’ (ed. 1752, vol. iii. p. 103), 
makes one of his characters tell how, on a voyage 
from Havre to Denmark, he was driven by stress 
of weather “& l’embouchire de la Tamise, par 
laquelle nous montimes, 4 Vaide du reflux, jusques 
& Londres capitale d’Angleterre, oi nous séjour- 
nimes environ six semaines, pendant lequel temps 
j’eus le loisir de voir une partie des raretés de cette 
superbe ville, et l’illustre Cour de son Roi, qui 
était alors Charles Stuard premier du nom.” 

It is pleasant to find a foreigner in the middle of 
the seventeenth century describing London as a 
“superb town”; and yet I do not know why it should 
have been otherwise, with old St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey and Hall, picturesque old London 
Bridge, and “the thousand masts of Thames,” 
which last were no doubt a great marvel to strangers 
even in those days. Will some one point out one 
or two more complimentary allusions to our metro- 
polis by foreign writers, not later than the seven- 
teenth century ? Ariosto mentions “Il bel Tamigi” 
(‘ Orl. Far.,’ viii. 26). Jonarnan 


Saitors’ Superstition.—I have just heard 
from a sailor friend a curious notion, which he 
affirmed prevails among sailors; it is simply this, 
that it is unlucky for two relations to sail together 
(as seamen) in the same vessel, as one of them will 
certainly be drowned. It is unnecessary to add that 
he was able to give ample proof that such was the 
case, and some of the coincidences he mentioned 
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were sufficiently startling to confirm a superstitious 
in the belief. Rosert F. Garpiver. 


Sexpen’s ‘ Tante-Tax.’—I picked up lately, in 
a ‘* twopenny box,” a copy of an edition of Selden’s 
. Table Talk. with a life and notes, “ Printed for 
and under the direction of G. Cawthorn, Brit.sh 
Library, Strand,” 12mo., 1797. As this edition is 
neither referred to in Allibone nor mentioned in 
the bibliography prefixed to Mr. Arber’s reprint, it 


may perhaps be worth noting. 
L, 
Wimbledon. 


Curtovus Senrence.—Every one knows that in 
writing or speaking there are words which are in 
themselves unobjectionable which must not come in 
contact or close relationship with other words. I 
have come across an amusing example of this in 
Sir Thomas Fitzosborne’s ‘ Letters,’ eighth edition, 
1776, where the writer speaks of 
“an honest sailor of my acquaintance, a captain of a 
privateer, who wrote an account to his owners of an 
engagement, in which he had the fortune, he told 
them, of having only one of his Aands shot thro’ the 
nose,” —P, 115, 

Epwarp Pzracock. 


Perer’s YARD-wanp.—On April 1, 1837, a man 
was charged before the magistrates at Hull with 
disturbing his neighbours during the night. He 
explained that he was — child astronomy, 
pointing out to it Orion’s t, “‘vulgarly de- 
nominated Peter’s yard-wand.” Ww. ©. B. 


“Botton quartTer.”—This saying does not 
appear in Grose or Hazlitt. It is recorded and 
explained by Isaac Ambrose in his ‘ Media ; or, 
Middle Things,’ London, 1650, quarto, p. 72 :— 

“1644, May 2. Bolton was taken. Colonel R, Forces 
Routed, and many a sweet Saint slain : no Quarter would 
be given, so that it grew into a Proverb, ‘ Bolton-quarter,’ 
present death without mercy.” 

W. E. Bucerey. 


Usicory.—The following cutting ought to be 
embalmed in ‘N. & Q.’ I have taken it from a 
copy of the Lincoln Herald of July 1, 1831, p. 3, 

6 :— 

An Italian Barthema, said to be 
entitled to implicit credit, who has just returned from 
Africa, states that he saw two unicorns at Mecca, which 
had been sent as a present from the King of Ethiopia to 
the Sultan —Hobart Town Courier. 

ASTARTE. 


“Tae Lirrtz Horatia.”—The following ap- 
peared in the Times of April 5 :— 

“Mr, E. Walford writes :—‘ Before writing positively 
on this matter, about which so much mystery hangs, 
H. H. E. N, W. would have done well to refer to Mr. 

e li, x, jally pp. 

Those who doubt the parentage of the “ Little Horatia” 


as the child not only of Lady Hamilton, but of Lord 
Nelson as well, must find great difficulty in explaining 
away the following letter from Lord Nelson to his be- 
loved Emma, dated March 1, 1801, which they will find 
there in extenso:—“ Now, my own dear wife—for such 
you are in my eyes, and in the face of Heaven—I can 
ive full scope to my feelings...... You know, my dearest 
eee, that there is nothing in the world that 1 would 
not do for us to live together and to have our dear little 
child with us...... I never had a dear pledge of love till 
you gave me one...... Kiss and bless our dear Horatia.” 
(The italics in the first case are mine ; in the other they 
are given to Nelson himself by Mr. Jeaffreson.) Mr, 
Jeaffreson adds a foot-note, showing that he by no 
means accepts Mr. Haslewood’s assertion about the 
* Little Horatia” as final; but he is strongly of opinion 
that she was born on the 29th, 30th, or 31st of January, 
1801, at No. 23, Piccadilly, where he shows that 
Hamilton was confined at that date. About her being 
Lady Hamilton's child, therefore, Mr. Jeaffreson has 
not the smallest doubt, neither have I, for surely the 
mystification in which Nelson indulges on the subject is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that at this time 
> William, Lady Hamilton's legal husband, was still 
ive.’ ” 


E. Leaton 


IpentiFicaTion BY Picrons.—The subjoined 
ph from the Daily Telegraph of March 31 
deserves, I think, a corner in‘N. &Q.’ One is 
reminded by it of the late Charles Reade, who had 
preserved in his guard-books one or two parallel 
instances :— 

“A man was found dead on the top of a Liverpool 
tram-car yesterday. Nothing was found on him to lead 
to his identification, but he had with him a couple of 
carrier pigeons, To one of these was attached a piece of 
paper with the words, ‘Come to the detective office at 
once,’ and the bird was set at liberty. In half an hour 
a man arrived at the detective office, and stated that the 
deceased was his father, and had been very unwell, He 
had gone out for exercise and to fly the pigeons.” 

Epwarp Dak1y. 

Selsley, Stroud. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Aycrent Views or tae Zopiac.—It was long 
supposed that the mythological figures on the 
ceiling of the temple at Denderah were repre- 
sentations of the constellations of the zodiac made 
in very ancient times; but subsequent investiga- 
tions, especially the discovery of a Greek —- 
tion, have proved them to be of a comparatively 
late date. It is now well understood that 
the temple itself was built in the time of the 
Ptolemies, and the figures on the ceiling may have 
been made considerably later than even that. But 
my present inquiry is respecting a view of the 
zodiacal figures which is given in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1772, from the ceiling 
of a chouldry or pagoda at Verdapettab, in the 
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part of Southern India called Madura. It was 
sent to Dr. Maskelyne, then Astronomer Royal, 
by a Mr. John Call, who made a rough diagram of 
it in 1764, and supposed it to be very ancient. I 
must confess the appearance of several of the con- 
stellation figures leads me to suspect that it is of 
no great antiquity, notwithstanding the remark of 
a writer (article “ Zodiac”) in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
pedia’ with regard to the peculiarity in the form 
of Capricornus, across which is depicted a sword- 
fish. The form of Libra in particular (very different 
from one given by Sir William Jones in the second 
volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches’) seems to me 
to indicate an origin at any rate not earlier than 
Roman times. But if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who has been in pot eg of India can furnish a 
more exact copy I be greatly obliged. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“Tae Cortin.”—Thomas Baldwin, Esq., of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex, Comptroller 
of the King’s Buildings, who is buried at Great 
Berkhamstead, Herts, a younger brother of the 
Baldwins of Redheath, near Watford, in the same 
county, by his will, dated September 30, 1639, 
proved July 5, 1641, inter alia, gave unto 
Catherine his wife, during her natural life, “all 
those his lands, tene’ts and h’dts called or knowne 
by the name of ‘The Cartin,’ situate and being in 
or att Hollywell, in the Parish of St. Leonards, in 
Shoreditch, in the s* county of Midd*,” and 
after her decease to his niece Catherine, wife of 
—— Higgins, and to her heirs for ever. 

I shall be glad to know the exact meaning and 
derivation of “The Curtin.” Is it the site of the 
locality now known as Curtain Road ; and did it 
give its name to the Cartain Theatre, so justl 
celebrated by the historians of the old English 
drama? Perhaps Mr. Watrorp or one of your 
correspondents skilled in London topography will 
kindly enlighten me. H, C. F. 


Franxkt1y’s Press.—I possess a somewhat early 
production of Franklin’s press, which, when I ob- 
tained it, was bound up with Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Religio Medici’ (E. Curll, 1736), and which is 
entitled, 


“Three Letters from the Reverend Mr. G, Whitefield: 
viz., Letter I. To a Friend in London, concerning Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, Letter II. To the same, on the same 
subject. Letter III. To the Inhabitants of Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, concerning their 
Negroes, Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Frank- 
lin, at the New Printing-Office near the Market. 
M,DO0,XL,” 8vo., pp. 16. 


The first two letters, “proving that Archbishop 
Tillotson knew no more of True Christianity than 
Mahomet,” being reprinted in this country, got 
their author into much trouble. Will any one 
kindly inform me if there are many of 


Franklin’s edition of the letters in existence, and 

what is the earliest specimen of Franklin’s press 

extant ? J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


Titt Yarp any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ give me information as to where the 
Tilt Yard coffee-house, also known as “‘ Jenny 
Mann’s” and “‘ Young Mann’s,” was situated, and 
when it disappeared ? 

Matcotm L. Lioyp-Jonzs, 


Scorr’s Porms.—I have Scott’s poems in seven 
volumes, published by A. & W. Gagliani, 18, 
Rue Vivienne, and P. Didot, sen., Rue du Pont- 
de-Lodi, mpcccxx!., with a portrait of Sir Walter, 
engraved by A. Delvaux after a painting by Rae- 
burn. What edition is this? Norris O. 


Curtain Lecrures.— When did this phrase 
come into use ; or rather, what is the earliest re- 
corded instance of its being employed? I find the 
following couplet in the London Journal for March 
14, 1729/30, second column of the second page :— 
Like Marg’ret’s grimly ghost, I'll haunt such Hectors, 
And shake their beds with thundering curtain lectures. 


W. Roserrs. 


Proravxe Revence or A Spanish Prirst.—Is 
the terrible story told in ‘What I Remember,’ 
vol. i. pp. 200-210, known to be a fact, or may it 
be held to be the mere invention of an imaginative 
blasphemer ? Sr. 


Herepitary Tittes or Honovr.—Will Trura, 
who, on the above subject, suggests reference to 
Mr. Solly’s index, inform me where the said index 
is to be obtained ? H. A. H. 


[It is No. 5 of the publications of the Index Society, 
and may sometimes be obtained second hand, } 


Tennyson Famity.—Mrs. Ritchie, in her article 
in Harper's Magazine (December, 1883), states 
that Alfred Tennyson was one of twelve chil- 
dren. In Burke only ten are mentioned, viz., 
Frederick, Charles, Alfred, Horatio, Septimus, 
Arthur, Mary, Emily, Matilda, and Cecilia. Who 
were the other two; and are they still living? 

Brappoury. 

St, Cross, Knutsford, 


Drake Tosacco- nox: Joun Orrisset.—A 
near relative of mine has a small horn tobacco-box 
with the Drake arms finely carved in relief on the 
lid. Atthe top of the box is “Sir Francis Drake”; 
on the te of the ship the date 1577; under- 


neath the ship “the inventeur Caspian Sea, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, America”; and in the left hand 
top corner of the shield is an “S” and an “A” in 
the middle of the fess. The box is signed “ John 
Orrisset fecit.” I seek information on the follow- 
ing points :—(1) Who was John Orrisset? (2) The 
box is evidently a memorial of Sir Francis Drake’s 
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exploits. Is anything known of similar boxes? 
3) What is the meaning of the allusion to the 
ian Sea? (4) What do the letters on the 
shield mean? The date on the mainsail obviously 
cannot be the date of the box. A. H. D. 


Botern Famity.—Was this family descended 
from Eustace, Count of Boulogne, or Bolein, in 


T. W. Carey. 
Rochford, 

Sones Wantep.—Authors wanted of following 
songs (words and music) :— 


Forget me, since all now is over. 
Whither, ah whither is my lost love straying? 
We parted, and we knew it was for ever, 

Eques. 


_ Hussars quarrerep 1x Jamaica.—Mr. Froude, 
in his recent work ‘The English in the West 
Indies,’ p. 225, mentions that a regiment of 
Hussars was once sent to Jamaica, What regi- 
ment was this ; and when was it sent? 

G. Ecrrron, Lieut. 


Cascuretawis.—This was an instrament of 
torture used in Scotland in the end of the six- 
teenth century. An Earl of Orkney was tried in 
1596 for torturing witches with it, a woman was 
subjected to it for forty-eight hours, and a man 
for eleven days and eleven nights, but there is no 
account of how it was applied, or what it exactly 
was. Cassie, pronounced caschie, is said to be a 
common Orkney word for basket. Would it be an 
iron hamper or basket, too small to sit, stand, or 
lie in, like the “ Little Ease” in the Tower? The 
pilniewinks or pirliewinks were, I believe, a kind 
of thumbscrews applied to the little finger. 

J. R. Hate. 


Patu Scuxpay.—In Bedford Palm Sunday is 
commonly called Fig Sunday by the folk, and 
there is a brisk trade in figs about that time. Is 
this because, in default of palms, and dates being 
p= expensive, figs were the nearest thing to 

had? Dennam Rovsz. 


Morro.—Is there any history attached 
to the motto “ For Wiganaye,” borne by a branch 
of the Smiths of Leicestershire and Worcestershire? 
Arms: Gules, on a chev. or between three besants 
as many crosses paté fitché sable. 

Nara. J. Hoye. 


Dympxa.—In a volume of ‘ Poems and Tales in 
Verse,’ by Mrs. Aneas Lamont, published in 
London, 1818, there is one entitled ‘Dympna : 
an Irish Legend,’ consisting of some sixty stanzas. 
In a note at the end of the poem occurs the 
following passage: ‘‘ Dympna was canonized ; she 
is still honoured as a saint in the Irish Calendar.” 
Can any of your readers give me any further 
information about the saint ? 


Grorce shall be thankful for 
an indication of the work of George Buchanan 
wherein is to be found a poem with this title, ‘In 
Colonias Brasilienses,’ and beginning :— 

Descende ceelo turbine flammeo, 
Armatus iras, Angele, vindices. 
E. P. 

Paris. 

Scorr Famrry.—Will any reader kindly inform 
me as to the names of the ancestors of Claude 
Scott, Esq., of Lytchet Minster, co. Dorset ; he was 
created a baronet on Sept. 8, 1821. Who was he 
the son of? Who was the father of James Scott, 
Esq., M.P., of Rotherfield Park, co. Hants, Sheriff 
in 1820? These were connected in some way with 
the Scott family of Essex. 

BEL KSAPPE-SWINBURN. 


Carpican.—Where was the Countess Cardigan’s 
at Whitehall ? There were there thirty-five small 
panels, each with the head of a contemporary 
artist, by Vandyke. Engravings were three times 
published, and some of the plates were etched by 
Vandyke. There were more than one hundred. 
Where are those small panels now ; and where are 
the rest ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Henpersow 1n THE Tarrty Years’ War.— 

“Auf thnliche Art war das zweite Treffen geordnet, 
und hinter demselben hielt ein Reservecorps unter 
Hendersons, eines Schottliinders Kommando.”—*Ge- 
schichte des drieszigjabrigen Kriegs,”’ Schiller’s ‘ Simmt- 
_— bd. ix, p. 385 (Stuttgard, u. Tiibingen, edit. 

47). 

Who was this Henderson? In a list of Swedish 
houses founded by Scotch soldiers of fortune under 
Gustaf Adolf, whose descendants still remain in 
Sweden, given in the end of Horace Marryat’s 
* Sweden’ (vol. ii.), I do not find the name Hender- 
son. Artuur LAvURENSON. 


Betoran Arms.—Can any of your readers tell 
me what Belgian family or families bear “‘ trois 
moulins a piloter”? For a description and cut of 
this charge vide Rietstap, ‘ Armorial a. 


Loxam Famrty.—I should be obliged to any of 
your correspondents who could give me information 
as to the family of Loxham or Loxam? The family 
seems to have been settled at Penwortham, near 
Preston, in the reign of Elizabeth, the name occur- 
ring frequently in the transcript of the parish 
register in the Miscellania Genealogica. Jobn 
Loxham was Mayor of Preston in 1709; and a 
John Loxham presented Robert Loxham to the 
living of Stickney, Lincolnshire, in 1745. This 
Robert Loxham was afterwards vicar of Poulton le 
Fylde, 1749-70, succeeding another Robert Lox- 
ham, who had held it since 1726, and his descend- 
ants settled in London. The name of Ralph Lox- 
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ham, rector of North Meols 1708 24, also occurs 
in the Penwortham register. 
G. G. Hitprarp. 


Nomismatics.—I will thank any contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ for information as to the name of an 
English medallist or engraver who in 1830 signed 
a medal struck in London by the initials T. H. 
The medal I have seen is a very fine one, with the 
bust of the late Emperor of Brazil, D. Pedro I. and 
bears an inscription about the “Sociedade Imperial 
de Mineragad Brazilica.” 

I shall also be thankful for the indication of any 
general reference work, English or foreign, where the 
names and works of the principal medallists are to 
be found. E. P. 

Paris. 

Rererence Wantep.—It would greatly oblige 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ would kindly tell where 
the following extract occurs in the writings of Le 
Pére André: “ La Liberté est une sorte de royauté 
naturelle que Dieu nous a donnée sur nous-mémes 
pour nous gouverner selon ses ordres.” 

Auice J. WoTHERsPooN. 


Replies. 


TENEMENTAL BRIDGES, 
(7™ S. v. 348.) 

Mr. Harpy will, I think, find, on inquiry, that 
so-called “ tenemental bridges,” 4. ¢., bridges sup- 
porting rows of dwelling-houses, instead of being 
exceptional were the rule in medieval towns when 
a river ran through them and was crossed by one 
of the main streets. Old London Bridge, with its 
double row of houses overhanging the Thames, 
almost continuous from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore, and its dark narrow thoroughfare, 
was, of course, the most celebrated example ; but 
almost every old town could show the like. At 
York as late as 1683 we are told by a contem- 
er writer that the houses on the old Ouse 

ridge “‘ were built so close, ranging one by another 
quite over—except a little space only on the crown 
or top of the bridge—as that one would think it not 
to be a bridge but a continued street” (‘ Walks 
through the City of York,’ p. 198). On this much- 
enduring bridge were also erected the chantry 
chapel of St. William, the hall of meeting of the 
town council, the “ kidcote,” or common gaol, and 
a “‘maison dieu,” or hospital, while a tall stone 
cross rose from one of its centre piers. At Bristol 
the old bridge over the Avon, until it was rebuilt 
in 1768, supported a narrow street of overhanging 
houses. _ St. Lawrence’s Bridge at Bath, originally 
erected in 1304, also had a line of houses on either 
side of the roadway. Many other instances might 
be given. 

The High Bridge at Lincoln is, so far as I know, 


the only medizval bridge in England which retains 
its houses, and that only on one side. So con- 
tinuous is the street on this side that the river is 
entirely hidden, and persons pass over the bridge 
quite unaware of the stream below. The view of 
the tumble-down wooden tenements from the back, 
overhanging “‘ the dark arch which spans the pol- 
luted river,” to adopt Mr. Freeman’s words, is 
perhaps unique in England. 

The reason for permitting the erection of build- 
ings on medizeval bridges was very simple and busi- 
ness-like. It was to make the bridge contribute 
to its own maintenance. Bridges in old times were 
kept in repair not, as now, by rates levied on the 
inhabitants, but partly by the income derived from 
land or houses bequeathed by the charitable for 
the purpose, but also, and that in no small 
measure, by the rent of the shops and other tene- 
ments which clustered along their verge. Shops, 
however small and confined, in such a position, 
where the traffic was so considerable and customers 
many, would command a high rent, and contribute 
largely to the necessary repairs of the bridge, 
which would naturally increase as the fabric grew 
older and more crazy. Of these shops we have 
familiar examples at the Rialto of Venice and the 
Ponte Vecchio of Florence, so well known to all 
visitors to Italy. A modern instance occurs in the 
Pulteney Bridge at Bath, built in 1770, with a 
range of low houses on each side, now converted 
into shops. It would be interesting to collect other 
examples, they must be numerous. 

Mr. Harpy refers to the chapels often to be 
found on medizval bridges. These were erected for 
the devotions of pilgrims, the chief travellers of the 
age, and other wayfarers, for whom they afforded a 
convenient resting-place. The largest and most 
remarkable of these was that dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury on London Bridge. There 
was one under the same dedication on the High 
Bridge at Lincoln. That built on the bridge at 
Bath by Prior John of Walcot in 1362 bore the 
name of St. Laurence. There was a well-known 
example, already mentioned, dedicated to St. 
William on the old Ouse Bridge of York, which 
appears in many engravings and views, taken down 
early in this century. Another chapel is recorded 
at Rotherham. That on the bridge at Bradford 
on Avon has been modernized and converted to 
the base use of a town “‘lock-up.” Parker 
speaks of the remains of one at St. Ives, Hunts. 
The only perfect example of a bridge-chapel exist- 
ing in England is that on Wakefield Bridge, of the 
time of Edward II. It is a beautiful work, of the 
best period of our native architecture, but much 
injured by restoration, conducted with so bad a 
material that a fresh restoration is needed. This 
chapel is still used for religious services and cele- 
brations of Holy Communion. Mr. Parker men- 
tions a bridge chapel at Carcassonne, in France, of 
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the beginning of the fifteenth century. Many 
more are without doubt to be found, both at home 
and abroad. 

Medieval bridges were often protected by gate- 
way towers to defend the passage and keep out 
undesirable intruders. The so-called “Friar Bacon’s 
Stady,” on Folly Bridge at Oxford, was an example. 
St. Laurence’s Bridge at Bath had a tower with a 

rtcullis on its south side. The north end of 

ristol Bridge was defended by a strong gate, 
above the arch of which was the chancel of St. 
Nicholas’s Church. Mr. Parker mentions that the 
bridge at Cahors in Aquitaine still retains three 
gateway towers. 

Mr. Harpy’s query affords an opportunity, of 
which I hope your correspondents will not be 
slow to avail themselves, of drawing up more 
complete lists than are at present available (1) of 
bridges which it is certain from historical records 
supported rows of houses ; (2) of bridge chapels, 
existing, ruined, or destroyed ; (3) of bridge towers 
and gateways. Such lists would be valuable for 
the history of the medieval bridge in all its 
aspects; a subject which I am surprised has 
never yet employed the pen of the archeologist 
on a scale suitable to its interest and importance. 
One of it has been touched upon by Mr. 
Bu in ‘ Remarks on — Chapels.’ 


MUND VENABLES. 
Precentory, Lincoln. 


The old bridge over the Exe, by which William, 
Prince of Orange, made his memorable entry into 
Exeter in November, 1688, was one of those which 
had houses built on them. It was but twelve feet 
wide between the parapets and had fourteen small 
arches, of which only six in the middle of the river 
were visible. The others were hidden by the 
timber-framed houses they supported. There is 
in a map-book of the Corporation of Exeter a 
curious drawing of this old bridge as it appeared 
about forty years before it was demolished in 1778 
to make way for the present three-arched structure. 


R. Drmonp, 
Exeter. 
To the a mentioned by Mr. Harpy may 
be added old Bristol Bridge, which was built across 


the Avon in 1247, being, it is believed, the first 
bridge of stone in that situation; but there was an 
earlier timber bridge on the same site. This 
stone bridge is stated to have been originally 
only fifteen feet wide within the parapets, with 
angular recesses upon the piers for convenience, 
when required. In the fourteenth century it was 
widened and the roadway made nineteen feet, and 
starlings, or jettees, were carried out from the 
foundations of the piers to support the houses 
erected thereon. The bridge was of four arches, 
and there were houses on each side five stories 
high. A chapel, dedicated to the Assumption 


of Our Lady, and built for a gild so desig- 
nated, stood about the middle of the bridge. The 
houses were all built of timber, and on Feb. 17, 
1646/7, a great fire broke out in one of the houses, 
then occupied by an apothecary, and that and some 
twenty other houses were completely destroyed. 
Evans (‘Chron. Hist. Bristol’) states that they 
were reconstructed with the lead and timber 
brought from Raglan Castle, which had surren- 
dered to Fairfax in August preceding and was 
slighted.” 

This ancient bridge, which from the enormously 
increased traffic had become very inconvenient, 
was removed by the authority of Parliament and 
rebuilt in 1768. Joun Macean. 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Mr. Haxpy may add to his collection the Hi 
Bridge by which the High Street at Linco 
crosses the river Witham. Upon the west side 
of the bridge are houses and shops, and upon the 
east side is an obelisk that marks the site of a 
former chapel. T. Sympson, 

Lincoln. 


{ Many instances of tenemental bridges have been sent. 
A — from these, avoiding needless repetition, shall 
appear, 


Leonarpo pa Vinct at THE Acapemy (7" §, 
v. 327).—Pror. Burier asks, “ why, if Miss Busk 
has her hand full of truths, she will not open for 
us her little finger.” 

My answer shall be candid and convincing. I 
claim to have my hand a great deal fuller than I 
described in my note at 7" S. iv. 389. I claim to 
have read with careful study pretty well everything 
that has been written in every European language 
about Leonardo’s ‘ Cenacolo,’ about the numerous 
imitations and copies of it, and notably that now in 
the Royal Academy, during the whole of the now 
nearly four hundred years since that grand revelation 
of what is the most perfect reach attainable by art 
was writ on the wall of the Refectory delle Grazie 
at Milan ; a lifelong fowillement—to use Mr. 
Bovcuigr’s apt term—of recondite hiding-places 
of art, of galleries, libraries, collections, and 
memories, Travel and travail. I claim to have 
traced the history of the ‘ Cena’—itself the kernel 
of the whole Christian system—from the beginning 
until now, in mosaic, glass, ivory, marble, stone, 
bronze, enamel, fresco and canvas, gold and silk— 
every material that has been borrowed from the 
kingdom of nature to portray the language of the 
soul; to have collected a vast accumulation of 
curious illustrations of this varied treatment in 
every date and every mode; to have drawn out 
and collated all that is most valuable and in- 
structive in the multitudinous impressions 
inspirations which the contemplation of Leonardo’s 
a and incomparable picture has 
wrought in minds of every calibre, artists of every 
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degree, philosophers, statesmen, diplomatists, 
students, dilettanti, letterati, travellers, tourists of 
every quality—sweetly poetical where directly in- 
structive, deliciously ironical where blundered over 
and misunderstood, whether by the pedant or the 
superficialist ; finally, thus to have set forth the 
undying Master—the Christ of art—enthroned on 
his unapproachable pinnacle, high out of reach 
of competitors or emulators, and yet closely and 
familiarly surrounded continuously by troops of 
disciples, high and low, learned and lay—by all 
who have eyes to see the beautiful and true, and 
who, every one so far as he has caught any glimpse 
of it at all, has caught it directly or indirectly 
through the medium of him. In a word, I claim 
to have brought together and illustrated the 
bibliography of the ‘ Cenacolo,’ the literature of 
the ‘ Last Supper’ of Leonardo. 

At the time when I wrote my note at 7" §. iv. 
389, I was without a doubt that the subject which 
had so long been an absorbing passion for me 
must possess at least attraction enough for the 
large number of people, American as well as Eng- 
lish, who nowadays delight to talk of art, for such 
a work to be hailed as full of thrilling interest for 
most, vastly welcome to all. 

Since then I have been undeceived. From three 
leading publishing houses, including the one which 
has had the experience of the most splendid per- 
formance of the century concerning Leonardo, I 
have independently received the assurance that 
the proportion of the public who buy books of a 
scholarly character on high art, as a study, is so 
very small that there would not be the least chance 
of my obtaining any adequate remuneration—this 
judgment being entirely based on the discussion of 
the subject in the abstract, quite apart from the 
merits or demerits of my treatment of it, which I 
have shown to no one. 

As this is the verdict of the public, spoken by 
those who know it well, the public must even 
have it so, I can discover no reason why I should 
give for nothing the information which I have put 
together with so much labour—a “ labour of love” 
I willingly grant, but still labour. You cannot 
have your boots blacked or a cab called for you 
by a “+ > creature in the street without 
paying for it. hy should my “ skilled labour” 

given for nothing ? H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Pror. But ier will obtain a clue to the solution 
of his question in the statement of Mr. Wornum, 
that the copy of Leonardo in the Academy “ was 
purchased on the Continent by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. This copy is painted in oil, and was 
executed about 1510 by Marco d’Oggione for the 
refectory of the Certosa di Pavia” (‘Epochs of 
Painting’). Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lowestort: St. Roox’s Licut v. 346). 
—In this query should not the words “‘ pig title” 
be pightle (a small enclosure)? EE. T. Evans, 


Your correspondent, writing under this heading, 
mentions a “pig title” of land. What kind of 
document is that? I think it must be a misprint 
or miswriting for pightle, a very common word. 

Henry H. Gisss. 

St, Dunstan's, 


Sir James Ley (7 §. v. 168, 316).—On 
looking over some notes which I was putting 
together on this subject I find that the re- 
plies printed do not touch some of the points 
raised in my intended reply. I therefore take 
leave to submit the following suggestions alike 
to the querist and to some of those who have 
answered him. Taking the account in Burke’s 
‘ Dormant and Extinct Peerages’ as it is taken by 
Mr. Rapcutrrs (the copy which I cite is of the 
edition of 1866), I suggest to the querist what no- 
body on this side of the Atlantic has as yet pointed 
out, viz., that Sir James Ley, first Lord Ley (cr. 
1625), and first Earl of Marlborough of his family 
(cr. 1626), was Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and not, as the querist seems to assert, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. From the dates above 
given it will be obvious that it was Lord Ley who 
was created earl in 1626. It is the more import- 
ant to bring this out, because the second earl was 
summoned, vitd patris, as Lord Ley. I also suggest 
that Morice Carant, the husband of Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first earl, and whose name is 
certainly an uncommon one, was probably of the 
same stock as the Carents who appear in Dorset- 
shire family history as allied to the Fillols and 
other Dorsetshire houses. I also suggest that to 
reprint “ Harington of Kelneyton, Somersetshire,” 
from Sir Bernard Burke’s text without note or 
comment is misleading, for it does not, on the sur- 
face, connote the well-known family of Harington 
of Kelston, the accepted form of the name of the 
once grand old manor-house, whose history, with 
that of its former lords, has been fully and lovingly 
told by Rev. F. J. Poynter in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, second series, vol. i. 

The second earl, Henry, who succeeded in 1628, 
and his son and successor, James, who succeeded 
in 1638, and William, fourth and last earl, must 
all have been “ alive down to 1640.” What may 
have been the case with the eight daughters of the 
first earl I cannot say, as the dates of their deaths 
are not given in the ‘ Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
ages,’ though it is obvious enough that they must 
all have been born before 1640. Which of them 
may have been still living at that date is, I sup- 

, what the querist wishes to find out, though 

is phraseology does not seem happily chosen. As 
to the pronunciation, the registers of St. Mary 
Aldermary (Harl. Soc.) show Ley and Lay as 
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interchangeable forms, and the medieval Hugo de 
la Leye, witness to an undated charter of Sayer de 
Wahull, whose Inq. p.m. was taken 34 Hen. III. 
(Mise. Gen. et Her., second series, vol. i. p.. 45), 
is a medieval witness against the universality of 
Lavy dictum. 
C. H. E. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


It is stated that he had three wives, and by the 
first wife eleven children. No. 6, Mary, married 
Richard Erisey, of Erisey, Cornwall. Would your 
correspondent be good enough to inform me what 
the relationship was between Richard Erisey men- 
tioned above and the Richard Erisey of Erisey 
who married Frances, eldest daughter of Sir Peter 
Killigrew, of Arwenack, Cornwall ? 

J. PeraEricx. 

Torquay. 


Cettic Nomerats (7 v. 346).—May not 
the termination icle be accounted for by supposing 
that a final m has been dropped? Then they would 
read hyn-ac-len, tyn-ac-len, par-ac-len, &c., mean- 
ing one-and-ten, two-and-ten, three-and-ten, &c., 
forming the eleven, twelve, and thirteen, as the 
Welsh do (un-ar-ddeg=one-on-ten, &c.). Pump, 
used in these numerals for fifteen, is the Welsh 
five ; fifteen being pummed. 

Hewry H. Gross. 

St. Dunstan's. 


“Nom bE ptume” (7® S. iii. 348; iv. 17, 331, 
494; v. 52, 155, 195, 274).—Muss Busk, after 
keeping silence for five months, during which the 
subject has been pretty well thrashed out, thinks 
fit, at this late hour, to charge me with wilfully 
“misstating” her case. If a man had written 
this of me, I should have retorted wrathfully, for I 
am quite as scrupulous in such matters as even 
Miss Busk can possibly be; but I can make 
every allowance for the temperament of women, 
who assume, and are allowed, in many things a 
licence which is not conceded unto us poor men. 
Nor can I help either being amused at the hardi- 
hood of Miss Busx’s charge, for no one can read 
her two notes and not perceive that she may her- 
self be more properly charged with misstating her 
own case, though very possibly she imagines that 
she is quite entitled to do this, on the plea that 
everybody has a right to do what he likes with his 
own. It is, indeed, quite true that she said at the 
fag end of her first note that the expression “ must 
be reckoned one of those happy hits which only a 
foreigner has sometimes the luck to light upon”; 
but in the earlier, and, indeed, the greater part of 
her note, I cannot help understanding her to say 
the exact contrary ; for, after speaking of a state- 
ment in the Atheneum that the expression is “an 
entirely English invention,” she goes on to say that 
this statement does not appear to her “absolutely 
satisfactory,” because, al it had “remained 


uncontradicted” for nearly three years, it was 
“only signed by an anonymous French jour- 
nalist.” Indeed, it seemed to her at that 
time “‘too good to be true that an English 
person should have hit on so serviceable an 
expression in a foreign language, and one that 
has certainly been found serviceable by the French.” 
She had not had “the opportunity of consulting 
any French etymologist about it,” but she had 
“asked several diligent readers (both French and 
English) of French newspapers,” and they had all 
supported her “impression that for the last twenty 
years, at least,” it had been “constantly adopted 
in journalistic language, if not by the most serious 
writers.” Now, as French newspapers only are 
here mentioned as having been read, was I not 
justified in understanding the journalistic language 
of the last twenty years to refer to them only? 
And this statement it was which I attacked, and I 
think successfully, for Miss Busx has as yet been 
quite unable to quote one single instance of the use 
of the expression in a French newspaper. And do 
not the above quotations from her note also justify 
me in believing that when she penned that part of 
her note she considered the expression to be of 
French origin, though when she wrote the con- 
cluding portion of it (perhaps on another day) 
she had veered round to the opposite conclusion ? 
And has not every other correspondent who has 
taken part in the controversy understood her in 
the same way? See Mr. GarRpIver’s 
note, iv, 494. 

Again, Miss Busx charges me with “entirely 
ignoring, and, indeed, mystifying, the fact that it 
was I, and not he, who first introduced to the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ the fact that nom de plume is 
considered of English invention.” But, in the first 
place, unfortunately, it was not Miss Busx who 
first started this point in ‘N. & Q.’—it was Mr. 
Bovucuier (7 §. iii. 348), who had found the 
statement in the Daily News; and, in the second, 
I never pretended to have introduced the subject. 
I merely pointed out that it was M. Gasc who had 
first drawn attention to the question in 1873, and 
his statement became known to me almost as soon 
as his book appeared, that is to say, years before 
the matter had attracted the attention of Miss 
Busx. 

I am loath to waste the valuable space of 
‘N. & Q.’ upon a personal matter like this, but, 
having been charged with a dishonourable action, 
I think I am entitled to repel it, and I do so the 
more readily because I feel that it is only by 
making a firm stand against such unwarranted im- 
putations that I shall make those pause who feel 
inclined to deal in them. F. Cuance 

Sydenham Hill. 


Vicror Huco: “Mairre Yvon” (7 S. v. 
269).—The question is asked, “Who is Maitre 
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Yvon?” Maitre Yvon, of Lower Brittany, is} “Ys sez me nave” (7% 8. v. 69, 232)—With 


rox: | as well known in France as his cousin, Taffy 
the Welshman, is in England, although I am not 
aware that he has ever, like the latter, acquired the 
honour of figuring in nursery lore. Biniou is a 
Breton word signifying a bagpipe, which instru- 
ment is generally looked upon as the national music 
of Brittany. The word will be found in the supple- 
mental volume of Littré’s dictionary. Yvon ap- 
pears to be the same as the Welsh Evan; but it 
may perhaps be derived from Ives or Yves, the 
name of a Breton saint held in great veneration 
throughout the ancient duchy, of whom it is said, 
in the hymn composed in his honour, 

Sanctus Yvus erat Brito 

Advocatus, at non latro, 
which I refrain from translating for fear of offend- 

E. McC 


ing the lawyers. 
Guernsey, 


Biniouw is a Breton word. In the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Bretonne’ (1752), by Dom Louis de 
Pelletier, a Benedictine, the word is given under 
two forms, “Biniou” and “ Binviou,” with the 
meaning of a kind of bagpipe and also a hautboy. 
The form biniow is the plural of binni, a piece of 
reed, and therefore means, in correct language, a 
collection of reeds made into pipes or tubes for the 
instrument. Binviouw (better written benvéchiou) 
is the plural of benbec, any instrument. Ben is 
Breton for “to cut,” and bec is a point, from which 
two words the notion of a musical instrument is 
curiously derived. 

With regard to the name “Yvon,” it may be 
interesting to know that there have been no fewer 
than three distinguished Frenchmen who bore it— 
(1) P. Yvon, controversialist, disciple of Labadie, 
born at Montauban about the year 1640; (2) 
L’Abbé Yvon, born in Normandy about 1720, 
died about 1790 ; (3) Ph. Christophe Yvon, phy- 
sician, born at Ballon 1719, died 1811. Who 
the individual in Hugo’s poem is does not seem to 
be at all clear, and most probably he is a fictitious 
character. Junius Sreceaty. 


“Yvon” is a Breton name, the feminine being 
Yvonne. In the notes to ‘Les Chants Populaires 
de la Bretagne,’ recueillis par le Vicomte H. de la 
Villemarqué, biniou occurs more than once, always 
in connexion with “la bombarde ” :— 

“ Pendant cette joyeuse et naive scéne, biniou et bom- 

le jouent l’air.” 

“ Puis le biniou sonne, la bombarde y méle ses notes 
plus sourdes.” 


Swallowfield, Reading. 


The biniow is the Breton bagpipe, as to which 
see Emile Souvestre’s ‘Les Derniers Bretons’ or 
Villemarqué’s ‘ Barzaz Breiz.’ “Maitre Yvon” is 
Breton also, but I do not recollect who he was. 

A. J. M. 


Constance Russet. 


all due submission to the several correspondents 
who have undertaken to defend this form of words, 
I cannot but feel it to be offensive. “ You see me 
have a house,” “You see me have money in the 
funds,” are not usual modes of speech. I appre- 
hend the sentence which stands at the head of 
these remarks is elliptical, and, if written out fully, 
would be, “A spirit hath not flesh and blood, but 
I have, as you see.” If so, it does not belong to 
the same category as “She saw him smile,” “I 
saw him do it.” In these latter examples “saw” 
governs the verb following, to being omitted ; but 
in the sentence sub judice “see” does not govern 
“have,” the full phrase being “I have flesh and 
blood, as you see.” Iam quite of the opinion of 
A. T. M., that “you see me to have” would be 
awkward and undesirable ; but there can be no 
objection to “as you see that I have.” In regard 
to “unparseable,” is it not better than “ imparse- 
able ” 1—which would tread too nearly on the heels 
of “ impassible.” E. Copnam Brewer. 


* Memorr or Nicnotas Ferrar’ (7" S. v. 189, 
337).—Your correspondent would do well to con- 
sult ‘Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 
Part I. Nicholas Ferrar’ (Macmillan, 1855). It 
is written by J. E. B. Mayor, and contains the 
two lives of Ferrar, by his brother John and Dr. 
Jebb, produced up to the date of publication, with 
very considerable notes and explanations. He 
might also consult a smaller volume, ‘A Life of 
Nicholas Ferrar’ (Masters, 1852), which is an 
abridgment of Dr. Peckard’s ‘Memoirs’ (1790), 
and contains a rough sketch of the exterior of 
Little Gidding Church. John Wesley stayed 
some time at the chief German settlement of the 
Moravians at Herrnhut, where there was 
“a round of perpetual prayer through every hour of the 
day and night, kept up by married men and women, 
maids, bachelors, boys, and girls, twenty-four of each, 
who volunteered to relieve each other in this endless 
service ” (Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley,’ i. 168). 


Thus history repeats itself. Curnsert Bebe. 


Mitt’s ‘Loaic’ v. 240).—If not already 
acquainted with it, Mr. Hosson may like to know 
of ‘ Killick’s Student’s Handbook, Synoptical and 
Explanatory of Mill’s System of Logic,’ 3s. 6d. 
(Longmans). J. E. ARNETT. 


Biazon : Emptazon (7S. v. 308).—I am glad 
that J. H. M. has raised this question, for there is 


much confusion in the modern use of the word, and 


I cannot agree with your editorial note to the effect 
that no distinction between the two words is recog- 
nized by heralds. The distinction is that “blazon, 
s.,” and “to blazon, v.,” are technical terms in 
heraldry, whereas “to emblazon, v.,” is not so. 
Without entering into the etymology of the word 
blazon, I venture to assert that Prof. Skeat has as- 
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signed an erroneous meaning to it in his ‘Etymo-| A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D........ and Noah Porter, 
logical Dictionary’: “ Blazon (2), to portray | D.D...... London: Bell & Daldy,” 4to., n.d., 


armorial bearings ; an heraldic term.” It is quite 
true that popularly and poetically the word is used 
in that sense, but it is so used as a short form of 
emblazon. Prof. Skeat himself quotes the original 
and correct meaning from the ‘Seemetubent Par- 
vulorum,’ viz, “blasyn, or dyscry armys, describo.” 
and “blasynge of armys, descriptio.” That has 
always been, and is now, the technical meaning of 


Arms verbally and technically described are 
“ blazoned,” the verbal description is the “blazon”; 
if they are drawn in pen or pencil in monochrome, 
showing the lines of tincture, they are said to be 
“ tricked,” such a drawing is a “tricking”; if they 
are given in gold and colours, they are illuminated 
or painted. Edmondson says :— 


“ Blazon, or the art of Blazoning of arms, consists in 
the knowledge of those colours p 4 metals which are 
made use of in the science of Heraldry; and of the 
several parts, lines of partition, ordinaries, and charges 
whereof the coat is composed...... The forms of the shield 
or escutcheon having been considered, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to enquire minutely into its several 
points and parts, since it is impossible for any person 
who hath not acquired a perfect knowledge of them to 
draw, with accuracy or exactness, coats of arms from 
their blazons,”—Vol., i. pp, 161, 162. 


Nisbet condemns the fanciful blazons devised by 
some heralds :— 

“ Most of the English writers......give out for a rule in 
this science, that gentlemen's arms should be blazoned 
by tinctures, the nobility’s by precious stones, and the 
sovereign princes’ by planets.”—‘ Heraldry,’ vol, i. p. 15. 
He then gives a table of the corresponding blazons 
-- the virtues which are typified by the various 
colours :— 


Yellow Or T Sol Paith 
White Argent Pearl. Luna Inn 


Blue Azure Sapphire Jupiter Loyalt: 
Red Gules Ruby Mars io 
nimity 
Black Sable Diamond Saturn Prudence 
Green Vert Emerald Venus Love 


Purple Purpure Amethyst Merc Temperance 
Tenney Tenney Jacin Dengue Joy 


Head 
Blood Sanguine Sardonix Fortitude. 


Hersert Maxwetu. 


(Our information was derived from what ought to be 
an authoritative source. | 


I have always been accustomed to use blazon in 
the sense of description, and emblazon in that of 
representation. In this usage I seem to be borne 
out by Webster :—“ Blazon, to explain in proper 
terms, as the figures on armorial ensigns” (p. 140). 
** Emblazon, to adorn with figures of h ry, or 
ensigns armorial” 439).—“Dr. Webster's 


Complete Dictionary of the English Language. 
Thoroughly Revised and Improved by Chauncey 


preface dated 1864. Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Hetnet (7* §. iii. 169, 211, 316).—I see from 
a newspaper review of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘Selec- 
tions io Goldsmith’ that that gentleman has 
given an account of this danseuse in his notes. As 
I have not yet seen the book, I cannot say whether 
any reference has been made to her married life. 
She married the elder Vestris, surnamed “le dieu 
de la danse,” although some years previously he 
had called her a naughty name, for which the 

blic, who had appropriated her as their property, 
lorced him to make a public apology. This inci- 
dent gave occasion to one of Sophie Arnould’s very 
mediocre mots. Another witticism originated from 
Mdlle. Heynel* receiving the honour of being 
modelled as a nymph by Machy, the sculptor. 
As Sophie’s jokes are not worth repeating, I will 
only refer the curious reader to ‘ Arnoldiana,’ pp. 
131, 340. W. F. Prrvgavx. 

Calcutta. 


Rapcuirre or Derwentwater §. iv. 506; 
v. 118, 209).—The following extract may perhaps 
be of interest to Nemo. It is taken from a tract 
which I possess, entitled, 


“Genuine and Impartial Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of Charles Ratcliffe, Esq.; who was Beheaded 
on Tower-Hill, Monday, December 8, 1746...... Wrote by 
a gentleman of the family, to prevent the publick being 
imposed on by erroneous or partial accounts to the pre- 
judice of this unfortunate gentleman. Dublin: Printed 

y George Faulkner, in Essex-street, u,p00, XLVI.” :— 
“ The Day of Execution. 

“ Between nine and ten in the morning, the Sheriffs 
with their Under-Sheriffs, met at the Mitre-Tavern in 
Fenchurch-street, and from thence proceeded, the Under- 
Sheriffs in a mourning coach, and the Sheriffs in their 
chariots to the lower end of the Minories, where they 
were met by their Officers, who marched before them 
till they came over against the Victualling Office, where 
they stopt, and then the Under-Sheriffs went down to 
the East Gate of the Tower, which is next the Iron 
Gate...... In a short time after the prisoner was brought 
in a landau from his apartment in the Tower, out at the 
East Gate......They proceeded up Little Tower-Hill, till 
they came opposite the Victualling Office, where the 
Sheriffs waited to receive him; at which place the 
prisoner got out of the landau, and was put into the 
— him about a — 

urther, toa uilt on purpose to re 
self in, at the foot of the stairs of the wcaffold,”” kee. 


J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool. 


Fors, Fortuna (7 §. v. 304).—Fors, and 
therefore also fortuna, no doubt come from fero, 
and denote that which comes of its own accord or 
brings itself; but, if so, then sors would seem to 
come, by analogy, from sero, thus falling in with 


* This is the correct mode of spelling her name. 
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the idea so well expressed in Scri , that “ what- 

soever & man soweth, that shall he also reap.” In 

fact, the two wordsappear to express much the same 

idea, only that the one implies a leaning to the 

side of agency and the other to that of 

fatalism. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sone sy Tae Ducness or Devonsuire S. 
iv. 386, 496).—If the ‘ Percy Anecdotes’ can be 
relied on, the duchess adopted the theme of the 
African villagers. The question as to who com- 
posed the music has not been answered. 


George E tis, 
St. John’s Wood. 


Bossery (7 §, v. 205, 271, 338).—Some appa- 
rently contradictory statements have been made as 
to this word being found in Forby’s ‘ East Anglian 
Glossary,’ which a little bibliographical accuracy 
would have remedied. First, Dr. ‘N. E. 
D.,’s.v., “ Forby has it in 1830 as East Anglian ”; 
then Q. V. (7" S. v. 205) adduces an instance of a 
cognate word in 1781, “ fifty years before that of 
the ‘East Anglian Glossary’”; last, Cox. Yor 
(7" S. v. 271) writes, “There must be some mis- 
take about the ‘East Anglian Glossary’ of Forby. 
That work is in the Athenwum library (London, 
1830, 2 vols.), and I can find in it no trace of 
bobbery.” The reconciliation of these several state- 
ments is to be derived from the fact that a third or 
supplemen volume to Forby was published by 
the Rev. W. T. Spurdens in 1858, in which, at p. 6, 
occurs, ** : a disturbance, rixa, a ‘ piece of 
work’; perhaps from bob, to strike. ‘To kick up 
a bobbery,’ to excite a quarrel, rixam movere. A 
Gall. baube, sed q.” It is evident that Dr. Murray 
had used a copy of Forby in which this supplement 
had been bound up, and that he neglected to 
observe its date, quoting instead the date 1830 on 
the title of Forby’s original issue. It is equally 
clear that the copy in the Atheneum library does 
not contain the supplement, and that Cot. Yuue is 
80 far right. From the preface to the supplement 
it ap that so far back as 1808 Mr. Spurdens 
and his friend Mr. Deere began to collect East 
Anglian words, or, as he styles them, “ Icenisms”’; 
but as they did not print their collections, Mr. 
Dawson Turner obtained them, or the greater part 
of them, for Mr. Forby. Some words, however, 
were either not transcribed for his use or were col- 
lected afterwards by Mr. Spurdens, who published 
his supplementary volume in 1858. It would 
appear, therefore, that bobbery was current in East 
Anglia at the beginning of this century, and 
bably as an old term. I can remember my father’s 
use of the cognate word “ bobbersome, uppish and 
troublesome”; and as he was born rather more 
than a hundred years ago, it is most likely that the 
word was current in south-east Lancashire—Man- 
chester, Ashton, and that district—in his youth. 


er there seems quite as much evidence for 
the word being of English as of East Indian 
origin. In the latest issues of the English Dialect 
Society it appears as a Kentish and a West 
Somerset word. W. E. Buckuey. 


Your correspondents who have been suggesting 
the meaning and derivation of the word bobbery 
cannot be aware of the fact that it is a well-known 
term in Hindustani, signifying an alarm, noise, or 
disturbance of any kind ; and in India, where, in 
the absence of a regular pack of hounds, all the 
available dogs of the station, of various breeds and 
sizes, are occasionally collected for hunting jackals, 
foxes, &c., into a miscellaneous pack, which gives 
vent to most discordant yells and sounds that 
defy description, this is universally known as a 
“ bobbery pack.” R, A. 


Here is a good classical example of “ted | 
nebber allow people to get drunk or kick up 
bobbery in my house,” says Miss Eurydice at the 
dignity ball in ‘ Peter Simple’ (1833). Mr. Pick- 
FORD has misquoted Squeers. His ipsissima verba 
are, “The pigs is well, the cows is well, and the 
boys is bobbish.” ‘N. & Q.’ must be severely 
accurate. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Bobbish may, I think, in its sense of ‘‘ pretty 
well in health,” &c., be connected with “Bobby (2), 
smart: neat. North” (H. Ph. ‘Arch. Dict.’) ; 
but without further and strong evidence I am un- 
able to consider ‘‘ bobbish as the concrete of the 
abstract bobbery,” this last being always, I believe, 
equivalent to ‘‘a disturbance,” as in the well- 
known slang phrase, “kick up a bobbery.” 

Br. NicHotson. 

Desmoxp Arms (7" v. 287).—Has J. B.S. 
seen the arms given in Sir B. Burke’s ‘ Dormant 
Peerages’? I cannot say if they be the required 
arms, but merely mention them, thinking that the 
book may have escaped J. B. S.’s attention. The 
description is as follows: Arms, Erm., a saltier gu. 
An engraving is given at p. 148. It may be inter- 
esting to 7B. 8. to learn that the family is not 
extinct, as is generally believed, the writer being 
the present representative of that noble house, as 
will be seen by referring to O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedi- 
grees’ (new edition), now being published ; James 
FitzGerald, commonly called Earl of Desmond, 
who died at Grange, co. Waterford, in the year 1742 
or 1743, leaving three daughters, Helen, Ellenoria, 
and Elizabeth, being my grandfather. I could 
greatly enlarge upon the subject, only I do not 
wish to encroach upon too much of your valuable 
space. Tuomas FitzGeratp Hevy. 
6, Lower Gloucester Street, Dublin. 


I am partly able to answer my own query on 
this point, having since forwarding it discovered 
that the arms of this family are Erm., a saltier gu. 
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I found them in Sir B, Burke’s ‘ Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerages,’ p. 204. I should still, however, 
like to know whether such were in use in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. J. B, 


Guizor’s (7" S. v. 147, 212).— 
The story of La Harpe’s invention, with the sup- 
pression of it, may be extracted, in confirmation of 
the statement of M. Henri van Lavy, from a later 
authority than he refers to, which enters rather 


more into iculars. M. E. Fournier, after re- 
ferring to Harpe in the text, subjoins in a 
note :— 


“ Puieque nous venons de nommer La Harpe, rappelons 
en courant que la prédiction de Cazotte, dont il écrivit le 
récit tant cité, est toute de son fait. Il l'avouait lui- 
méme en finissant; mais cette fin fut supprimée par 
l'éditeur de ses ‘ uvres Posthumes’ qui publia le pre- 
mier l'étrange narration. Heureusement M, Boulard 

it le récit autographe, et l’on a tout su par lA. Le 
Journal de Paris du 17 février, 1817, donna une partie 
d@aveu supprimé, et M. Beuchot (Journal de la 
Librairie, 1817, pp. 382-383) a dit le reste. Dans la 
* Biographie des Croyants Célébres’ (art. ‘ Cazotte’), 
dans les ‘ Mémoires de la Baronne d’Oberckick ’ (t. ii, 

. 398), que ce fait seul discréditerait, on s'y est encore 
prendre ; mais M, Sainte-Beuve, au contraire, s’en 
est gardé, Ce récit lui semble étre le morceau capital de 
La Harpe: ‘Invention et style, dit-il, c'est son chef- 
dwuvre.’ Or, notez bien, invention/ V. les ‘ Causeries 
du Landi,’ t. v. p. 110.”—E. Fournier, ‘ L'Esprit dans 
I'Histoire,’ c. pp. 403-404. 

Ep. 

Witts or Svcrcipes: Svuicipep: Temprstep 
(7™ S. v. 86, 197).—The first indefensible Ame- 
ricanism is used by W. D. Howells in ‘ April 
Hopes,’ near the end of chap. xxvi., where 
man speaks of going to “work up the case of a 
Chinaman who had swicided a little earlier in the 
evening.” Also, in a note near the beginning of 
chap. xlvii., appears, “She tempested out of Miss 
Cotton’s house.” G. F.L 


Deritenp (7" 8. v. 44, 153, 278).—The late 
Mr. Toulmin Smith’s Der-yat-end, or Deer-gate- 
end, has never been accepted by local philologists 
and topographers, and no real basis except 
the phonetic and uncertain resemblance. At 
sent no satisfactory origin has been found. Is 
there any other place in England with the same 
or any similar name? Este. 

Fillongley. 


Lowpow Westurnster (7® §. v. 88, 
172).—I should like to add the following extract 
from Heylyn’s ‘Cosmographie, 1657, pp. 305-6, to 
those I gave previously :— 

** London, seated on the Thames, by which divided 
into two parts, conjoyned ther by a stately and mag- 
nificent Bridge...... Increased of late very much in build- 


ings ; contiguous to some Towns and Villages, from which 
im former times disjoyned by some distant intervals. So 
that the circuit may contain 8 miles at least : in which 
space are 122 Parish churches; the palace of the King, 


the houses of the nobility......It is wondrous populous, 
containing welnigh 600,000 people...... Neither can I 
grant that Paris is the greater city, except we measure 
them by the Wals, For taking in the suburbs of both, 
and all that passeth in accompt by the name of London: 
I cannot but conceive, that if London were cast into the 
same orbicular figure, the circumference of it would be 
larger than that of Paris.” 
J. F. Manserca. 


Liverpool. 


Lorp AND THE Primrose (7% 
S. v. 146).—The London correspondent of the 
Sheffield Independent says that Mr. Escott used to 
relate an incident which directly bears on this 

uestion. Strolling through the grounds of 
Sabute with Lord Beaconsfield, he saw one of 
the peacocks pecking away at a root of the prim- 
roses, and made some remark upon it. “ Yes,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield, “it is sad; but to tell the 
truth, I prefer ks to primroses.” Moreover, 
it is said that the gardenia was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
favourite flower, and that the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny was in the habit of sending him fresh 
supplies every day. Jonn Sixes, 

50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


Sr. Perer tae Watt v. 367),— 
The Lady Winifred Paulet, Marchioness of Win- 
chester, who left the benefaction to the poor of the 
parish of St. Peter upon the Wall, was the widow 
of Sir Richard Sackville of Bures. These Sackvilles 
held lands around Colchester, and hence St. Peter 
upon the Wall may perhaps be the parish of St. 
Peter’s, Colchester, which includes Balkon Hill, 
the chief bastion of the Roman wall. St. Peter’s is 


~| not now, I believe, called St. Peter upon the Wall, 


but an adjacent parish bears the distinctive name of 
St. Mary at the Wall. 

There is, however, another possible solution. 
According to Spelman’s ‘ Villare Anglicum’ (edition 
of 1678), there was a ‘St. Peter’s Chapel on the 
Wall” in Dunmow Hundred, Essex. The Lady 
Elizabeth Paulet, wife of the first Marquess of 
Winchester, was a Capel, from Abbots ing, 
which marches with Dunmow Hundred. But 
I can find no existing trace of a St. Peter's 


Pre- | Chapel in Dunmow Hundred. Possibly “Dunmow 


Hundred,” in Spelman, is an error for Lexden 
Hundred, or a detached portion of Dunmow Hun- 
dred may have been in the Hundred of Lexden. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can clear up 
these difficulties, explaining the entry in Spel- 
man, and informing us whether St. Peter’s, Col- 
chester, formerly went by the name of St. Peter 
upon the Wall. Isaac TaYLor. 


Might not this have been a name given to the 
church of St. Peter’s le Poor, which stood next to 
Paulet House? G. F. R. B. 


Mate v. 304).—The ancients 
believed the carbuncle to be an animal substance 
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male and female, the males having a star-formed 
burning nucleus, while the females dispersed their 
brilliancy on all sides in a formless blaze. 


Constance RvssELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Rutno (7 §. v. 309).—The word rhino, as one 
of the one hundred and thirty distinct slang words 
in use to represent money, can be easily traced 
back to the restoration of Charles II., which was 
at least one hundred and twenty years before the 
allusion made by Mr. Witson. The ‘Slang 
Dictionary’ (Chatto & Windus) notices the 
word as being “ Old, or Old English”; and in a 
foot-note explains that this signifies “that it was 
in general use as a proper expression in or pre- 
vious to the reign of Charles Il.” ‘The Seaman’s 
Adieu,’ an old ballad, dated 1670, has the follow- 


” Some as I know, 
Have parted with their ready rino, 
How it came to have its present meaning it is not 
so easy to explain. Dr. Brewer would seem to 
suggest that it came from the German rinos, a 
nose, for in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
(p. 746) he gives the definition of rhino as 
“ready money,” and then refers you to nose, 
alluding evidently to the Swedish nose-tax, and 
very likely it was in this way that rino became 
associated with money. J. W. Attison. 
Stratford, E. 


The ‘Slang Dictionary’ (Hotten, 1874), gives 
an earlier instance of the use of this word, though 
not giving any clue to its derivation. 

De V. Paren-Parnye. 


This cant term for money is, as your correspon- 
dent says, not a new invention. The following 
instance of its use is a century earlier than that 
already given:—“ Cole is, in the language of the 
witty, money; the ready, the rhino. Thou shalt 
be rhinocerical, my lad, thou shalt” (Shadwell’s 
‘Squire of Alsatia,’ 1688, Act I., in ‘ Works’ 
(1720), vol. iv. p. 16. Gero. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon, 


“ Rhino, n. (Scot. rino, W. arian], gold and silver, or 
money [cant] (Wagstaffe)."—P. 1136, Dr. Webster's 
‘Complete Dictionary ’...... revised and improved b 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D....... and Noah 
Porter, D.D.......London, Bell & Daldy, 4to. 

Frank Rept Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Sr. Marcaret's, Sournwarx (7% §, v, 304), 
—What remains—probably only a wreck—of these 
pers is now in the custody of the Vestry of St. 
viour, Southwark, namely, parochial and mis- 
cellaneous notices from 1445; registers from 1538 
until the old parish was joined with St. Mary 
Magdalen Overy to form St. Saviour’s. Much 
was transcribed by the late chaplain, Rev. S. 


Benson, whose voluminous scraps are comprised 
in one or two volumes now in the British Museum, 
There is no special reason, so far as I know, for 
ignoring the papers by Collier in the British 
Magazine ; suspected they must be, of course. 
W. Renvre. 
Forest Hill, 


Rev. R. C. Dittoy, D.D. (7" 8. iv. 189, 275). 
—Robert Crawford Dillon, son of Rev. Richard 
Crawford Dillon, of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, 
London, was born May 22, 1795; matriculated at 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Dec, 15, 1813; gra- 
duated B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820, BD. and D.D. 
1836. Dr. Dillon’s death was tragically sudden. 
He was stricken with apoplexy when finishing on 
a Sunday the preparation of a sermon in the vestry 
of the “English Reformed Chapel,” in White’s 
Row, Spitalfields. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in which is his 
raised oblong tomb, surmounted by a draped urn. 
The inscription on one of the sides is as follows:— 
“The Revd. Robert Crawford Dillon, Doctor of 
Divinity, died November 8th, 1847, aged fifty- 
two years. In memory of whom this monument 
is erected by his affectionate friends.” An en- 
graving by Richard Smith, from a painting by E. 
Dixon, was published by B. Wertheim, of 14, 
Paternoster Row. The subject is represented in 
his gown and bands, and would seem to have 
possessed small features and a pleasing counten- 
ance. A notice of Dr. Dillon will be found in 
Gent. Mag., 1848, vol. i. p. 669. 

Danret Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Death §. v. 348).—It is possible 
that Shakspeare, who was learned in omens, alludes 
to the death-bell in ‘Macbeth.’ Lady Macbeth 
calls the owl, the bird that announces death or 
misfortune, the fatal bellman; and Macbeth had 
previously spoken of the bell as being the harbinger 
of Duncan’s fate. But if there be any allusion to 
a death bell, it may be to the passing bell. On 
reflection, I doubt if Lady Macbeth was thinkin 
of the death bell when she spoke of the « fatal 
bellman, that gives the stern’st good night.” Her 
reference may have been to something far more 
prosaic. Probably she was remembering the night- 
watchman, who carried a bell, as may be seen in an 
old print, and very likely would have been in the 
habit of giving good night to those he met. 

E. Yarviey. 


In Scotland, not so long ago, the mysterious 
ringing of a house bell was supposed to have a 
fatal significance. The early superstition, which 
seems to have been quite definite, lingered till it 
contributed to the folk-lore of last generation, I 
have myself heard a thrilling story of how the 
inmates of a country inn, well known to me, were 
once disturbed at midnight by the simultaneous 
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the bells in the house, and how no 
explanation of the incident could be given till 
intimation was received that a son, living at a 
distance, had met with a fatal accident. The 
evidence on the point was never verified, so far as I 
am aware, but there is no doubt as to the sincere 
and fascinating character of the legend. Several 
years ago my own housemaid was very much exer- 
cised, and well-nigh spell-bound, by an inexplicable 
tinkling at short intervals of her door-bell. Rats 
were at the time impossible, and the supernatural 
aspect of affairs was beginning to assert itself, when 
a swift movement doorwards on my part, as the 
bell-wire which I was examining began to move, 
resulted in the exposure of three little culprits 
retreating to the shelter of the nearest hedge. So 
that ghost was laid. Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Caravan ; (7 S. iv. 504; v. 71). 
—An early example of the word caravan in the 
sense of a moving company occurs in Oleveland’s 
poem ‘ May Day’:— 

See where the glittring Nymphs whirl it away 
In Checkling Caravans as blyth as May. 
Cleveland's ‘ Works,’ ed, 1687, p. 251. 

The exact signification of the epithet “ Check- 
ling me 5 with a capital C—will doubtless be 
explai by Dr. Murray when the proper time 
comes. I must confess my ignorance of it. 

- If this quotation from ‘May Day’ will lead any 
one to the poem, repentance will not follow. 
Cleveland is a favourite of mine, and I often wonder 
that in this age of reprints no one has thought it 
worth while to take up this neglected poet and 
satirist, The editor would have to be thoroughly 
conversant with the course of events during the 
twenty years 1638-1658, and persons combining an 
accurate knowledge of English history with a taste 
for seventeenth century verses are not easy to find. 
The edition of 1687 contains a number of pieces 
by Denham, Sharp, Hall, and others which should, 
of course, be extruded. A careful edition of Cleve- 
7 would form a useful commentary on the Civil 

ars. 

I have a copy of the 1687 edition which belonged 
to the late Rev. John Mitford, and contains several 
very valuable notes in his handwriting. All the 
difficult words and a are marked by him in 
pencil, and I cannot help thinking that at some 
time or other during his busy life he contemplated 
— an edition of the poet. In oneof his notes 
he refers to a ein the Retr ive Review, 
which alludes to Butler’s admiration of Cleveland’s 
wit, and states that the pages of ‘ Hudibras’ are 
much more indebted to him than can be traced in 
the notes of Dr. Grey. It is added that Dr. 
Farmer had marked in his copy of Cleveland’s 
* Poems’ many that Butler has imitated. 
Ts it known where this copy can be found at 


present ? I have among my books the copy of 

Hudibras’ which was formerly in the possession of 
Dr. Farmer, and is filled with his notes, but it is not 
available for reference just now. It was sold with 
the late Mr. Solly’s books, and has a pedigree 
which is noted by Lowndes. It very likely contains 
some references to Cleveland. 

Another of Mr. Mitford’s notes refers to a 
passage on p. 124 of the ‘ Works,’ which is con- 
tained in a piece called ‘A Common-Place upon 
Romans the 4th Last Verse.’ In this passage 
Cleveland calls the evening dew ‘‘ The Tears that 
are shed at the Sun’s Funeral,” and Mr. Mitford 
compares Lord Chesterfield’s lines :— 

The Dews of the Evening most carefully shun, 

They're the Tears of the Sky, for the Loss of the Sun, 

Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me 
by giving the exact reference to these lines in Lord 
works ? W. F. Pripgavx. 

cu 


Drawsack (7" §. v. 328).—Before the repeal 
of the duty on paper in 1861 a remission of the 
duty might be claimed upon the paper used for 
books exported from the United Kingdom, and 
the technical word for the remission was drawback, 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


Drawback is given in most last century dic- 
tionaries, and is described as a return of part or 
all of the duties on goods on exportation or im- 
portation. 


Uservt Sprpers (7 S. v. 366).—A note under 
this heading gives a quotation from Mr. Froude’s 
* Oceana,’ which — that that writer, in allad- 
ing to matters of practical astronomy, touches on 
a subject with which he is very little acquainted. 
He locates the spider-lines (or “ wires,” as astro- 
nomers generally call them, from their appearance 
when magnified) in an astronomical instrument 
on the “surface of the glass” instead of in its 
focus. He then goes on to describe the spider- 
lines themselves, which according to him are 
“ untwisted” from the web formed by the spider. 
I took the opportunity of writing to m friend Mr. 
W. Simms (formerly of the firm of Troughton & 
Simms, but now retired and residing in the Isle of 
Wight), and mentioned the matter to him. The 
following extract from his answer may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers :— 

“ Mr. Froude, I fear, is not much of a naturalist nor 
microscopist, or he would have known that the spinneret 
of a spider is a multiple organ, and the line, as we see it, 
is com of a very numerous system of strands, but 
they adhere together as they are formed, and are not 
twisted as a rope is; the creature would have to rotate 
as it spun to do that, At times the strands do not adhere 
firmly, and then a little force will, to our annoyance, 
frequently divide the web into two or more lines; if we 
detect this property in a web we discard it. I have been 
told that the web is sometimes split thus to obtain fine 
lines, but I never found I could not procure lines as fine 
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as I desired without this trouble; indeed, our chief 
difficulty has been generally to find webs strong enough 
that were truly cylindrical and equable. Sometimes 
they are ribbon-formed; then a slight twist makes the 
line appear thicker and thinner in different places, which 
is an annoyance to the observer, I have had no expe- 
rience of colonial spiders ; perhaps they are more clever 
than ours. We always give ours their liberty after they 
have done our work.” 

The webs of the Melbourne spiders may be par- 
ticularly well adapted to the in question ; 
but Mr. Froude must have misunderstood the 
matter when he speaks of a their strands. 


T. 
Blackheath. 


Car (7™ v. 267, 310).—If the 
described by Mr. Jutian Marsnatt is of any 
interest to Dr. Morray, he may find on reference 
to ‘Uncle Remus’ a somewhat similar proceeding 
embodied in a piece of plantation folk-lore. I have 
not the book by me, and cannot give the exact 
reference. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries: an Attem 
to illustrate the History vf their Suppression, y 
Francis Aidan Gasquet. Vol. 1. (Hodges.) 

Tue dark shadow of ignorance which has so long 

obscured almost every detail of the great religious re- 

volution of the sixteenth century is slowly rolling away. 

It was impossible for any one, however honest and in- 

dustrious, to make a coherent picture of that wild and 

troubled time until the State Papers were thrown open. 

The magnificent series of calendars which are still in 

progress render these priceless documents accessible to 

every one who is trained in the study of documents. 

It is impossible to read Mr, Gasquet’s book without 
having our minds carried away from his pages to those 
of others, and calling up to our memory, as in a fevered 
dream, the wild work which sundry persons, well stocked 
with theological hate but otherwise quite unfurnished, 
have made of the events he so calmly relates, We really 
do not know whether Roman Catholics or Protestants 
have sinned the more in this matter. To try to strike 
an average would be misspent labour. Mr. uet is 
always calm and moderate. He admits at once that 
there must bave been laxity of discipline and evil living 
in the monastic houses, and he shows what were the 
causes that had led to this deterioration. That they 
were so foul as some popular books would make us be- 
lieve is a statement for which he holds we have no evi- 
dence, and against which there is much to be said. The 
rebellions which burst forth in many parts of England 
in favour of the monks show that they were popular 
among the le who lived in daily contact with them. 
Much of the evidence that has been accepted he en- 
deavours to show is of an untrustworthy character. 
It is, indeed, utterly impossible for any one in whom 
the critical faculty is not entirely absent to credit 
the reports sent in by the agents of Thomas Cromwell. 
Leigh, Layton, London, and the rest were men whose 
word it would have been unwise to accept on any 
matter of ordi: concernment, They were, as is now 
evident, sent forth with full instructions as to the re- 
turns they were to make, and they did their foul work 


in a way that evidently satisfied the person who em- 
oe them, Whether Henry or his servile Parliament 


lieved one quarter of the disgusting stories these men 
related we have no means of knowing. The king was 
not a credulous person—he knew the characters of the 
agents employed, and we can, therefore, have little doubt 
but that by him, at least, their reports were estimated 
at their true value. In times of revolution men do not 
weigh evidence, and it is probable enough that some of 
the Parliament men swallowed all that was told them, 
in the same easy fashion as the Paris mobs during “ the 
Terror” greedily took in every horrible tale that was 
told concerning an aristocrat or a priest, 

Mr. Gasquet’s pages contain too many quotations, not 
from original documents, but from modern writers, some, 
at least, of whom were not so well able to hold the 
balance fairly as he is himself. He has, however, pro- 
duced a work of much research, which has the merit of 
being most conscientiously fair. We trust that we may 
soon have the pleasure of reading his second volume, 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-1643. Edited 
by Willees Douglas Hamilton, (Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office.) 

Tue discontents that had long smouldered broke out 

into civil war in 1642, Any one who has the slightest 

knowledge of his country’s history has some dim percep- 

tion of the great events which occurred between 1642 

and the Restoration, Though Mr. Gardiner has sketched 

this time with elaborate care and an amount of impar- 
tiality which is above all praise, much remains to be 
done to make that great struggle for liberty in the State 
and freedom of religious worship intelligible. The 
failures and shortcomings of the Parliamentary leaders, 
as well as their successes, are instructive, The volume 
before us is particularly interesting, on account of the 
letters of yo which it contains, They are nearl 

all of them intercepted documents, some written wi 

much freedom and grace, An interesting letter from 

Spencer Compton, 1 of Northampton, written from 
ork on June 14, 1642, is worthy of attention. It was 

_ in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
ay 19,1870. There a passage in the postscript runs, 

‘Kis my wenches, and tacke care your cock horses be 

not apointed for the melichia,” Mr. Hamilton has read 

this passage “ coach horses.” We have hitherto always 
understood the earl to have been in jest, and that he was 
his “ wenches’”’ rocking-horses, The Earl 

“= pton was killed at Hopton Heath, March 19, 
A careful student of the earlier documents in this 

volume will come to the conclusion that on the eve of 

the great struggle men forced themselves to the con- 
clusion that all would blow over. In a news letter, 

written by some unnamed Royalist from York on June 17, 

1642, we are told that “ there is no likelihood of levying 

a war on the Parliament.’’ Richard Baxter, who cer- 

tainly represented the more intelligent Puritan opinion 

of his time, has told us that he had come to the same 
conclusion. Sir John Hotham was, for a time, the most 
popular man in England. His refusal to admit the kin 

within the walls of Hull was looked upon as an act o 

heroism for which his countrymen could not be too 

grateful. His subsequent “treason ’’ to the Parliament 
happened at a later date, This volume contains many 
fragments of information concerning him which will be 
moat useful to any one who shall hereafter write a life 
of this distinguished Yorkshireman. In one of his 
letters he to the tithes of 
the parish o inton not paid to the clergyman, 
because he had introduced superstitious ceremonies, 
Unhappily, he does not tell us what these “ ritualistic ” 
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practices were. To the local historian, as well as to 
those who study only the national movements, this 
volume will be of great value. There is hardly a large 
town in England concerning which some interesting fact 
is not chronicled, 


of the Pepys Family, 1273-1887. By Walter 

Courtenay Pepys. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts is a good specimen of what might be called the 
notanda style of writing family history. It does not 
profess to be a history, but a genealogy ; and the arrange- 
ment is in accordance, the object being to set out the 
notanda (the names, dates, and facts) connected with 
rsons of the surname traceable in records, from their 
rst appearance therein to the present day. Although 
the Pepys ‘ Genealogy’ bears on its title-page somewhat 
too much of the aspect of —. traced connectedly from 
1273, the author explains in his sketch of the family 
history (p. 18) that the first bearers of the name from 
whom descent can be traced, whether for extinct or 
extant lines, date from the sixteenth century, their wills 
being, curiously enough, almost of the same year, viz., 1518 
and 1519. All the earlier notices are, therefore, simply 
radic, though there can be no moral doubt that the 
ichard Pepis and John Pepes of the Hundred Rolls for 
Cambridgeshire, 1273, were of the stock from which sprang 
the immortal diarist Samuel Pepys, and the able Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. Mr, Pepys might have added to 
his Italian examples, and confirmed their continuance in 
the land, by citing the famous Neapolitan General of 
1848, Guglielmo Pepe, and his brother Florestano, both 
barons of what used to be known in Italy as the 
“ Regno,” viz., the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, Mr, 
Pepys’s French correspondent, the Abbé Pepy Deramey, 
we happen to have ourselves known and visited in his 
Swiss home at Porrentruy, and we can assure Mr. Pepys 
that he has misread the latter of his two names, the one 
by which he was commonly known, and which should be 
rinted Deramey, not Deramez. We had no suspicion at 
the time that we were conversing with a French Pepys, 
if we may go so far as to accept the theory of our author 
on this point. The pedigrees annexed to the ‘ Genea- 
logy’ show Mr. Pepys to be a painstaking and conscien- 
tious seeker after truth, a character which, indeed, we 
are glad to say applies to him throughout his work as a 
whole. In any future issue we hope Mr. Pepys will add 
an i and revise his extracts from the Hundred 

Rolls, 


The Archeological Review. Nos. 1 and 2, for March and 
April. (Nutt.) at 
Tus new candidate for public favour appeals principally 
to a class of students in general sympathy with the pur- 
suits and tastes of many of the supporters of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and starts under the editorial auspices of Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, so well known for his zeal in folk-lore and folk- 
moot researches, and with theanthropological benediction, 
so to speak, of Prof. Tylor. It seems to be intended that 
the Review shall do for archeology something like what 
the Index Society ap to be going to do for things 
in general, This, if the index-makers do not break 
down under the work, will be a valuable addition to our 
index literature; and being special, and therefore 
limited, may probably stand a better chance of being 
carried out than other more ambitious programmes, 
which have somewhat lost themselves in vegetable 
technology, and other such occult subjects. It is, how- 
ever, not always easy to keep within the strict lines of a 
subject, and doubts may be entertained whether the 
*Index of Archwol ical Papers’ in the Review is as 


strictly archeological as might be desired. Is a geo- 
logical paper, for instance, rightly included, as in No. 1, 
where « geological sketch of @ Valley of the Kennet is 


introduced, apparently because it formas part of a volume 
of the Transactions (or whatever the publication may be 
called, for the name is not given) of the “ Wilts, Arch, 
and Nat. Hist. Soc.”? This looks like a needless cumber- 
ing of the index with matter not properly belonging to 
it. Among the articles Mr. A. N. Palmer’s ‘ Ancient 
Field System of North Wales’ forms an amplification of 
the studies which he pursued at Wrexham, noticed in 
our pages, and therefore familiar to readers of ‘ N. & Q’ 
The quillet is an interesting survival, but undoubtedly 
very awkward in practice, and doomed to early extinc- 
tion. Two Celtic subjects, connected with history and 
folk-lore, ‘ The Physicians of Myddfai,’ by E. 8, Hartland, 
and ‘The Wooing of Emer,’ by Kuno Meyer, are both 
interesting in themselves and treated so as to interest 
the general reader. Mr. Charles Isaac Elton, who is 
made to rejoice here, as frequently elsewhere, in an 
initial J., which will not fit his baptismal appellation, 
brings the ‘ Picts of Galloway’ to the fore. As he says 
that the persistent belief of ancient geographers was 
that the Epidian Promontory ran out towards Denmark, 
we fail to see how the Mull of Galloway suits his pur- 
any better for that promontory than the Mull of 
intyre, favoured by Dr. W. Forbes Skene, the present 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland, as both look towards 
Ireland, and we can see no promontory at all in Scot- 
land looking towards Denmark, The subject of the 
Galloway or Southern Picts is an interesting one, how- 
ever, and there is much yet to be worked out in con- 
nexion with it, as our own acquaintance with its mixture 
of prehistoric and Roman remains long ago convinced 
us. We hope that the Archa@ological Review may Hong, 
be enabled to be a home for the combined study o 
archzology and anthropology. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Mavup Wetts-Drmoxs. —(“Foolscap Paper”) The 
Rump Parliament ordered that the royal arms in the 
watermark of the paper should be removed and a fool’s 
cap and bells substituted. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 28. i. 251, 
and ee xii. 117.—(“ Set the Thames on fire”) 
For this much discussed phrase we can only refer you 
to 4th 8, vi. 39, 101, 144, 223; xii, 80, 119, 137, 

J. Hawes (“Truth lies at the bottom of a well ”),— 
See 4th 8, vi, 474; vii, 108, 198, 312, 

A. B. (“Should he upbraid”’).—Altered from Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ II. i. 

E, Fartuine.—We regret our inability to answer your 
questions in the way you suggest, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS IN USE IN ENGLAND. 


ASTRONOMY. 
ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, By Elias Loomis, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 
AN INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Elias Loomis, LL.D. With 


BIOGRAPHY. 
PLUTAROCH’S LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Revised by A. H. Clough, and corrected 
from the Greek. Complete in 1 vol. royal Svo. 18s. ; half-roan, Roxburgh, 2ls, The Translation is that known as Dryden’ 
BOTANY. 
BOTANY for YOUNG PEOPLE and COMMON SCHOOLS. How Plants Grow: a Simple 
tural Botany. Illustrated by 500 Wood Engravings. By ASA GRAY,M.D. Small 4to. 6s. 
FRIST LESSONS in BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated by over 
960 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings by Isaac Sprague. By ASA GRAY, M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK of BOTANY: consisting of‘ Lessons in Botany,’ and ‘ Pields, 
Forest, and Garden Botany,’ bound in one volume. By ASA GRAY, M.D. 8vo. 12. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
ANGLO-SAXON READER. By Francis A. March. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By George P. Marsh. 8vo. 15s. 
EDUCATION. 
CYCLOPZDIA of EDUCATION. Edited by H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, ll. ls. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
HARPER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, With Maps and numerous Illustrations prepared 
expressly for this Work by Eminent American Artists. 4to. half bound, 10s. 
GEOLOGY. 
A MANUAL of GEOLOGY: treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History. By JAMES D. DANA,LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. sis. 
A TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. ee for Schools and Academies. By James D. Dana, 


LL.D. ITlustrated. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
MMARS. 


The GRAMMAR of ENGLISH GRAMMARS, with an Introduction, Historical and 9 


Critical. By GOULD BROWN. Royal 6ve. 11. lis. éd. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By Francis 


HISTORY, 
A MANUAL of HISTORICAL LITERATURE: comprising Brief Descriptions of the 


most important Histories in E d German, to er with Practical Suggestions as to Methods Courses orical 


A HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By H.E. Scudder. Preceded bya 


of and and Academies. With Maps and Illustrations. 16mo. 


LAW. 
ROMAN LAW: its Historyand System of Private Law. In Twelve Academical Lectures, 
By JAMES HADLEY, LL.D., late Professor of Greek in Yale College. Second Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Designed as an Aid in 
Teaching and in Historical Studies. By T. D. WOOLSEY, LL.D. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 
MINERALOGY. 
A SYSTEM of MINERALOGY. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most Recent 


Discoveries. JAMES Dena, GEORGE JARVIS BRUSH. Fifth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, and 


A TEXT. BOOK of MINERALOGY. By Edward 8. Dana. After the Plan and with the 


Co-o ti of DANA, of Yale College. Em! full Treatise on Crystallography 
Second Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. bracingia and Physical Mineralogy. 


MANUAL of MINERALOGY and LITHOLOGY. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By JAMES D. DANA, A.M. LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
OBJECT LESSONS. 
PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS: a Manual for Teachers and Parents. With Programmes 
of the Grades and Steps. By N. A. CALKIN. 6s. 


MANUAL | of OBJECT TEACHING. With Illustrative Lessons in Methods, and the 


N. A. CALKIN. 1 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter- lane, Fleet-street, E. 
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